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THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH’S TRIUMPHS 
(ALL SAINTS) 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“When I am weak, then I am strong.”—2 Cor. xii, Io. 


SYNOPSIS.—This day, recalling to our mind the great triumphs of the 
Church, fills us with courage. 

I. The description of the Church and her victories, as told by the 
prophecies. The mistaken interpretation of the Jews. We are liable 
to similar delusions. Our wisdom apt to be worldly wisdom. The Church 
has struggled for her existence for nineteen centuries. She has com- 
bated enemies on every side. The twentieth century not behind in its 
attacks. The result has been a hindering of the work to be done by the 
Church. 

II. We must look beyond what is about us and study the deeper 
spiritual lessons connected with the triumphs of the Church. The great 
lessons of the lives of the saints, of the Catacombs, etc. St. Paul’s ex- 
planation. The perennial youth of our Church a notable triumph. 
This is the result of her sufferings. The accomplishment of her God- 
given work within and without her pale her greatest triumph. The 
past a lesson to us. The present consoling and encouraging. 


We are celebrating to-day the glories of the Church Triumphant. 
We are rejoicing over the victories gained for God by the Apostles, 
Martyrs, Confessors, Virgins, and by the Queen of All Saints, 
the most holy Mother of God. We turn from our labors, weari- 
ness, and discouragements here below, and raise our spirits by the 
contemplation of the rewards which God has prepared for those 
who serve Him faithfully. Yet we cannot keep our minds fixed 
exclusively on these glories. The Church Triumphant is bound 
closely in the Communion of Saints with the Church Militant, 
and the thought of the Church on earth is not to be separated from 
the thought of the Church in glory. The heavenly City of Jeru- 
salem is built up, and its living stones are laid in their courses, here 
in this world. The triumph above is the consequence of the tri- 
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umphs here. When we think of the saints we must think also 
of the means by which they gained their crowns, the conflicts 
and victories of their earthly life; and we are doubly encouraged, 
both in looking forward to our future life with them, and reflecting 
on their past lives spent in this world of ours, in perhaps the same 
conditions as ourselves. It is this last consideration that we shall 
now dwell upon. 

I. The Gospel of to-day enumerates the earthly triumphs 
of those whom we are honoring. What were they? They were 
persecuted for justice sake and calumniated, they ..ere poor and 
meek and sorrowful, they were merciful and clean of heart and hun- 
gered after justice. In the same sense the Church exults in the 
antiphon that opens the Office of Martyrs: “All the saints, what 
torments they endured that they might safely reach the palm of 
their martyrdom!” Such is the character of the Church’s earthly 
triumphs. She has learnt from her divine Founder that her glory 
is in her tribulations. His death was not merely the purchase of 
future glory for Himself and us in heaven, it was actually His tri- 
umph. Not through the Cross only, but while on the Cross, He 
vanquished Satan and sin and hell, established His Church, over- 
came pride and sensuality, and worldliness. “Regnavit a ligno 
Deus.” God reigned upon the Cross. The words of the text are 
literally true of Jesus Christ and His Church; they are a key to 
many enigmas, they reassure us in doubt and discouragement: 
“When I am weak then I am strong.” 

The prophecies in the Old Testament as to the destinies of the 
future Church are of imposing grandeur. She is described as the 
New Jerusalem. We read of her world-wide extent, of her do- 
minions extending from sea to sea, and of her ruling the nations 
with a rod of iron. The throne of David is to be established in 
her, and of that kingdom there is to be no end. All the children 
of Israel are to assemble there, gathered from afar; the kings of 
the earth are to pay homage, bowing their faces even to the dust; 
the multitude of the sea shall come, and the strength of the Gen- 
tiles, bringing their tribute to adorn the sanctuary. There shall be 
peace in her borders, her enemies shall be subdued, those who 
afflicted 'and slandered her shall worship the steps of her feet, in- 
iquity and wasting shall no more be heard of in the land. The 
Lord Himself will be the everlasting light of that kingdom, and all 
nations shall know that He is its Redeemer and ruler (Isa. xlix, 40). 
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The Jews, dwelling on the material sense of these passages, al- 
lowed themselves to be misled in their expectations. They looked 
for a temporal kingdom, holding the nations of the Gentiles in sub- 
jection by force of arms, honored and feared by all mankind, 
abounding in the wealth of actual gold, and silver, and corn, and 
cattle. They rejected their long-expected Messias when they 
learned that He was not a king of this kind. Even the Apostles 
at first made this mistake. They thought that Our Lord’s 
kingdom was not only in this world but of this world, they 
contended for the first places in it, they asked Him if He 
would not at that time restore the kingdom to Israel, 
they urged Him to proclaim Himself to the world, they would 
have deterred Him from enduring the Passion, they resisted His 
arrest in the garden of Gethsemane, they thought that all was ended 
on Calvary, and gave up all faith and hope. It was not till after 
the Resurrection that they learnt the mystery of Our Lord’s suffer- 
ings, and began to understand that what they had seen was not weak- 
ness but power, not ignominy but glory. 

We, too, with all our fuller knowledge are liable to similar delu- 
sions with the Jews, and to disappointment at actual facts. We are 
inclined to look too much to the material sense of the prophecies 
about the Church, and to expect a fulfilment of them in this world 
that is not intended by God. Our wisdom savors more of the 
world than of God. We can not view things by the light of God’s 
countenance, we can not feel that glory is in tribulation, that prob- 
ably what we consider exaltation would be danger, what we consider 
strength would really be weakness. Unless we take the true spiritual 
view of the prophecies and of the actual circumstances of the 
Church, we shall be in danger of being scandalized, as were the 
Apostles in Our Lord. The Cross of Christ will be a stumbling- 
block and foolishness to us, the power and glory manifested now in 
the Church will be invisible to us, the small numbers of the faithful 
and their affliction will seem at variance with the magnificence of 
the ancient promises. 

When we consider sadly the present state of religion in the world, 
it would seem in some respects rather to fulfill the forebodings 
of Jeremias about the real Jerusalem, than the glorious provisions 
of Isaias about the spiritual city. The ways of Sion mourn, there 
are many lands where her gates are broken down, her priests sigh, 
her virgins are in affliction, her persecutors have taken her in the 
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midst of straits, her adversaries are become her lords, her enemies 
are enriched, her children are led into captivity (Lament. i). For 
nineteen centuries the life of the Church has been a succession of 
struggles for existence. One after another, enemies have sprung 
up, have almost overpowered her by their fury, but each in turn 
has failed and vanished into nothingness. Paganism, schism and 
heresy, corruption and unbelief, violence and craft, calumny and 
flattery, Arianism, Mahometanism, Protestantism, Atheism, have 
quickly followed one another to the attack. The Church has seldom 
had peace for her work; but while building the walls of Jerusalem 
she has always been obliged with one of her hands to lay the stones, 
and with the other to hold a sword (Esdras iv, 17). In these days 
of enlightenment, toleration and liberty, religion, so far from en- 
joying perfect peace and prosperity, is oppressed as cruelly as in 
the days of the old persecutions. The nineteenth century is behind 
few others in the record of penal laws, scourgings, exile, imprison- 
ment, martyrdom even, endured for justice sake. Never before 
in history has there been so wide and obstinate a conspiracy, so 
united an effort, such crafty schemes employed against the king- 
dom of God, as at this present day. 

As always before, sufficient success attends these efforts to elate 
our foes and tempt us sorely to dismay. One chief object of 
attack was the temporal sovereignty of the Church, which was 
thought essential to her existence. That has now been destroyed, 
and destroyed apparently forever, according to the views of many. 
Another blow was to strangle the Christian spirit at its birth by 
a universal system and compulsory godless education. The mach- 
inery for this is fast approaching completion, and it will be as 
fatal to Christianity as the destruction of all the male children 
of the Hebrews attempted by the Pharao in Egypt. Another aim 
is the extinction of the religious orders of men and women, institu- 
tions which are inseparable from the life of the Catholic Church 
and which have won for her a great proportion of her marvelous 
successes. This has been accomplished, we may almost say, uni- 
versally ; but, by the ordination of God, never simultaneously or per- 
manently. During the last century and a half, almost every gov- 
ernment in the world has, at one time or another, robbed and 
suppressed the religious orders. This persecution has always been 
local and temporary, so it has only led to the breaking of new 
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ground, where the transplanted growth has flourished more abund- 
antly. 

But there have been many other injurious results. The action 
of Christianity in evangelizing and transforming the world has 
been fettered, stopped and undone. Many have fallen away, faith 
has lost its energy, fervor has cooled. The Church, though existent 
throughout the world, does not possess a world-wide dominion; she 
does not rule the nations. She is a little flock, even in numbers, 
as compared with the larger numbers of the reprobate (Ven. Bede) ; 
insignificant and weak in almost every land; leavening indeed the 
great mass of mankind, but not possessing them as her subjects. To 
many great populations she has never been able to extend her 
care, others have cast off her yoke, many of her own bear it un- 
easily. The voice of the Church, as it comes to us through our 
chief pastors, is generally tearful with lamentations over the evils 
of the times, and never sounds the jubilant notes which we hear 
in the ancient prophecies. All this desolatio multiplex in terra 
makes us feel at odd moments as if the Church had failed to accom- 
plish what was expected of her, or as if the grand promises of old 
time had either failed or were not yet fulfilled. 

II. Our judgments of things are still tainted by human wis- 
dom. We need spiritual training in the school of the saints 
before we can recognize divine wisdom under the garb of 
earthly folly, and strength under the externals of weakness 
before we can see that lowliness is true exaltation, that our 
tribulations are our real glory, that our victories are what the 
world would consider defeats. The feast of this day enlightens 
us, it opens our minds to understand the true interpretation of 
the prophecies, it enables us to discern the power and the glory 
of the Church in past days, and then in our own. 

The lives of the saints of God are most beautiful and most won- 
derful and they have, besides, a particular character of grandeur. 
That which makes them so splendid in our eyes is not that the 
saints were wealthy and powerful, not that they amassed great 
fortunes and bequeathed them to heirs to perpetuate their names, 
not that they attained to dignities and titles, not that they gained 
influence over multitudes by force of character, not even the fact of 
their miracles and prophecies; but their greatness was revealed in 
sufferings, difficulties, death. We rejoice in remembering the exile 
and the oppression of St. Athanasius and St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
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the poverty of St. Francis of Assisi, the lonely death of St. Francis 
Xavier and more especially the ignominies and the cruel torments of 
the martyrs. Tranquillity and freedom have aided the development 
of Christianity, the Apostolic work of preaching has spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel ; but the blood of martyrs has been the seed 
of the Church. We may regret the days of the temporal splendor 
of the Church, when she sat enthroned among the princes of the 
earth, but our admiration is rather for the times when she wor- 
shiped in the Catacombs, or resisted the imperial encroachments 
of the Middle Ages, or endured in later days the persecutions of 
Western Europe or of the remotest East. The most calamitous 
times for religion have been those when, to the carnal eye, she 
seemed most successful and most enviable. 

St. Paul explains the nature of the triumphs of the Church when 
he writes: “As dying and behold we live, as chastised and not 
killed, as sorrowful but always rejoicing, as needy yet enriching 
many, as having nothing and possessing all things” (I Cor. vi, 9, 
10). She triumphs, not by avoiding calamities, but by enduring 
them in their fullest measure, and surviving them without injury 
to her indefectible life. Her glory is not that she possesses abund- 
ant resources and perfect instruments for her great work in the 
world, but rather that she is deficient in these things; and in con- 
sequence she is so enriched with divine aid that she is able, out of 
her poverty and with weak and foolish instruments, to confer ines- 
timable benefits on society and on souls. All the efforts of Satan 
are unable to destroy the Church, all the hindrances from the 
powers of the world cannot prevent her from exercising her abund- 
ant life in all the ways that are natural to her. Further still, these 
impediments to the Church’s action are among the chief causes of 
her success. Her work is done in the power of God, and not by the 
sole labors of her ministers. They sow, indeed, but God gives 
the increase; and He grants this favor only in requital of much 
prayer and more suffering. 

Another great triumph of the Church is that she ever retains her 
youth, like the eagle, and is, like Him who dwells within her, ever 
ancient and ever new. All things else, as they advance in years, 
grow decrepit and useless for their purposes and even injurious; 
they need to be reformed, patched up, and at last abolished. The 
Church develops within herself all that is required for successive 
epochs, she casts off by her inherent vigor all that is noxious, out- 
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grows all abuses, develops new capacities as they are required, 
renews her fervor and energies continually, and is always abreast 
with each advance of the world. All things grow old as a garment 
and shall be changed; they shall perish, but the Church of Christ 
shall continue; she is ever the self-same and her years shall not 
fail. This triumph of her indefectible life is enhanced by, or 
rather is the very result of her sufferings and defeats. 

Again, the Church triumphs by despising all these things which 
enslave the hearts of men. Her saints have trampled on sensuality 
and ambition, power and pleasure, the world and self; and hun- 
dreds of thousands in every age followed their example. The 
victory over the passions, the subjugation of all natural inclinations 
and affections to the yoke of reason and divine law, is a greater 
glory to the Church than all external dominion and material 
possessions. 

The chief triumph of the Church is, of course, the accomplish- 
ment of her work in sanctifying and saving souls. It was for this 
she was established, and not to hold temporal dominion in the 
world, to live in comfort, to gain the applause of men. And 
here she has never failed. We must not judge of her whole his- 
tory by the temporary obstruction to her work which we witness. 
We must remember the nineteen centuries of her existence, the 
populous countries that she kept for fifteen hundred years 
in the faithful service of God, the multitudes of her great 
saints, the countless millions of her obscurer children. We must 
think of the great army gathered from every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation that we read of to-day. 

We may count, too, among her triumphs, the great influence for 
good that the Church has exercised outside her own borders. And 
this work is perhaps as extensive as what she has done for her own 
enrolled children. None have escaped it. It is chiefly through 
her that Our Lord enlightens every man who cometh into this 
world. Every baptized person is hers. Every article of Christian 
truth in any separated body is a tradition of her teaching; morality 
and civilization are the results of her initiative in the world. 

It is to be remembered in reckoning up the triumphs of the 
Church that they are not limited to these visible ones which we can 
count. Every prayer, every word of charity, every suffering en- 
dured, every resistance to temptation, every motion of the soul 
toward God, is an invisible triumph. “The kingdom of God is 
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within you” (Luke xvi, 21). The principal part of the divine 
work is hidden in the secrecy of souls and there are countless tri- 
umphs of truth and grace which will never be known till the day 
of judgment. 

There must needs be obscurity about all the ways of Divine 
Providence as they appear to our imperfect apprehension. That 
obscurity must be greater in regard to the times in which we 
live and the events in which we bear a part. Even in secular his- 
tory men cannot arrive at true views until a long period has elapsed. 
The true character of men and their actions, their good or evil ten- 
dencies, their relation to one another, can only be summed up when 
the cloud of present interests and prejudices that obscures them 
has been, raised and dispersed. The general aspect of a range of 
mountains, the height of their different peaks, is not visible to him 
who wanders in their valleys, but only to one who stands many 
miles away to look upon them. We are in the midst of the smoke 
and excitement of a great battle and see only what is close by us; 
we see an advance here and a check there; we are conscious of dan- 
gers, and we see many fall at our side; but the general plan of the 
commanders, the multitude of details, the final result and its later 
consequences must remain a mystery to us for the present. The 
saints, who, as we now see, did so much for God, who lived in 
ages which we now consider so glorious for the conflicts waged in 
them, lived in uncertainty, as we do, as to the character of their own 
times and the value of their works. Many of them lived in times 
of seeming failure and actual discouragement. But they were sup- 
ported by their confidence in God, that He would be faithful to His 
promises and not suffer any good deed to fall useless to the ground ; 
they fought on bravely to the last, and in due course the reality of 
their triumph was made manifest. 

Their example affords us sufficient light for our guidance. We 
should be able to read between the lines of present circumstances, 
and see written amongst calamities and failures the fulfillment of 
the words which foretold triumph and glory. When this age takes 
its place in history it will probably rank as not the least glorious in 
the annals of religion. We have most consoling evidence that God 
is working great things in His Church for her perfection and her 
extension. The trials of this and earlier generations have drawn 
the faithful together in closer bonds of union, have stimulated them 
to combine their energies for the maintenance of their religious 
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liberties, have increased their loyalty to their faith, and exercised 
them in generosity, courage, patient endurance, just resistance, and 
steadfast constancy. Religious organizations for every holy purpose 
have been wonderfully multiplied. The spirit of devotion in prayer, 
pilgrimages and the use of the Sacraments have increased. The for- 
eign missions to heathen nations have taken a new development 
and are rewarded with success that recalls Apostolic times. As the 
Church in her early days renewed the face of the earth, not only 
spiritually but also socially, so it seems likely that she will have to 
take up the task once more, and conduct that reorganization of so- 
ciety which is now becoming necessary. The Holy Spirit is being 
manifestly poured forth upon the Church and He is raising up in her 
numerous followers of the Apostles, martyrs, confessors, virgins. 
All these new beginnings, and whatever of success awaits them, are 
the creation, not of the Church’s labors only, not entirely of her 
prayers, but in great measure, of the humiliations and afflictions 
which she is even now undergoing. 

We must, therefore, be of good heart, not expecting worldly and 
temporal triumphs, like the Jews, and, therefore, not cast down 
because trials multiply. The more we have to endure, the more 
must we take courage and persevere in well-doing. We must not 
be scandalized in Jesus Christ, or allow ourselves to be dispersed 
like sheep when the enemy shall strike the shepherd. Maintain 
faith and hope and courage, in spite of all to the contrary. How- 
ever God may allow your endurance and confidence to be tried, 
exclaim with Job: “Although he should kill me, I will trust in him 

. . and he shall be my Saviour” (Job xiii, 15, 16). Even though 
there should be no hope of improvement in our day, we can still look 
forward confidently to the triumph of God and His Church in the 
future life, a triumph complete and external. 
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SALVATION THROUGH PURGATORY 
(ALL SOULS) 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“I will bring the third part through the fire, and will refine them as silver 
is refined; and I will try them as gold is tried. They shall call on my name, 
and I will hear them. I will say, Thou art my people: and they shall say, 
The Lord is my God.”—Zach. xiii, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The sudden change from the Feast of All Saints to that of 
All Souls subdues us while it cheers us. It sets us thinking what is in 
store for us. 

II. Many things may send us to purgatory (1) mortal sins for- 
given but not atoned for; (2) venial sins; (3) imperfections SO nu- 
merous in daily life; (4) the temporal punishment due to sin. 

III, Mercy and Justice meet in purgatory, so that mortal sin alone 
can keep us out of heaven. 

God’s mercy here operates through suffering. The need of 
suffering. Its value for purification. 

V. The relation of this doctrine to the salvation of mankind. The 
comfort and courage given by meditation on this doctrine. 


I. The Feast of All Saints, which we have just been celebrating, 


lifts up our hearts in the contemplation of the great glory which is 
enjoyed by the saints of God, and is reserved for us who toil upon 
the earth. But none the less it subdues us while it cheers us; for it 
contrasts our shortcomings with their perfection, shows forth our 
unworthiness of their reward and points out the struggles we must 
go through, and the victories over self which we need to win before 
we can be crowned. Naturally, too, we think of the Church Suf- 
fering in connection with the Church Triumphant and the Church 
Militant ; we think of that state through which many are passing on 
their way from this life to the final one, of the state through which 
we expect to pass in our turn. 

At the Vespers of the Feast of All Saints there is a sudden and 
violent transition to the Commemoration of All Souls. The vest- 
ments are changed from white to black, the altars are clothed in 
mourning, the Alleluias of the Vespers give place to the wails of the 
suffering souls: “Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you 
my friends, because the hand of the Lord hath touched me” (Job 
xix, 21). This day reminds us of the suffering that the future has 
in store for us before we can enter into joy. The voices of our 
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friends call to us from the midst of torments for our prayers, and 
say: “To-day for me, to-morrow for thee.” Hodie mihi, cras tibt. 
A horrible thought! say those who do not understand, and who 
seek therefore to discredit this mystery. But it is not so to those 
who possess the truth in its entirety, and can see the connection 
of different doctrines. It is a thought full of comforting assur- 
ance; it shows us the manifold ingenuity of God’s mercy; it shows 
us that our unfitness for heaven can be changed into fitness, and that 
the wonderful heights of holiness to which the saints have attained, 
can yet be scaled by us. 

II. The work of our salvation is exceedingly difficult. God 
gives us continual and immense assistance, but our weakness, 
our perversity, our temptations, often counteract all His generosity. 
With abundant means of holiness we remain always unclean and 
unfit to enter God’s presence. We are always deficient in faith, in 
virtue, in suffering, in detachment from creatures, in likeness to 
Jesus Christ, in union with God. 

First there are our mortal sins, not infrequent, perhaps more 
numerous than we are willing to believe, even in the secret exam- 
ination of our conscience. At any rate, we are in continual dan- 
ger of falling into such sins. We are never free from the tempta- 
tions from without, and the natural impulse to them from within. 
We may fall at any moment, even after a long interval of security ; 
and perhaps at that very moment, before repentance, death may 
cut us off. If this happens, we are banished irrevocably and eternally 
from the sight of God’s face. Even if we repent in time, there still 
remains a debt to the divine justice, a defilement on our souls, 
which must be purged by the soul’s own acts of love and contrition. 

Then there are our venial sins. We think them small, and so they 
are in a sense; that is, as compared with mortal sin. Yet one venial 
sin is a greater calamity than all the evils of this world combined; 
for it is an outrage on the infinite holiness of God. Nothing defiled 
can enter heaven, and while one venial sin remains upon our souls, 
there is an insuperable obstacle to our admission there. Our venial 
sins are simply innumerable; they are so frequent as to be imper- 
ceptible from their number and our callousness to them. Hardly any 
human being is free from the habit and attachment to some of 
them. We are almost sure to die with some—with many un- 
noticed, unrepentant venial sins upon our souls. 

Other things there are, less than sins, which make us unlike to 
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God—slight imperfections, irregular tendencies, lingering attach- 
ments to our own will,to our comforts, and to the ways of the world, 
deficiencies in detachment, in resignation, in the desire of God above 
all things. These cloud, even when they do not stain, the bright- 
ness of the soul, which should reflect like a mirror the perfection 
of God; they need to be thoroughly cleansed away before we are 
quite fit for intimate union with Him. 

A certain amount of temporal punishment also remains, even 
after the sins themselves have been forgiven. We cannot become, 
immediately on forgiveness, as if we had never sinned. As the 
natural consequences of our transgressions remain in our physical 
being after the fullest repentance, so there are consequences which 
remain in the soul. They are part of the burden which belongs to 
us, and we must bear it till it is entirely dissipated. 

All this creates in us a multiplied unfitness for the state of glory. 
It is hardly to be hoped of any but the most exalted saints, that 
they will be in such a state at death as to be fit for admission straight- 
way to the glories of heaven. The lapse of time only adds to our 
unworthiness. Our transgressions increase, our imperfect habits 
become more deeply ingrained. Death makes no change. It is not 
a sacrament that operates by a supernatural efficacy of its own. It 
only releases the spirit from the body and leaves each in its pre- 
vious state of imperfectness. 

The work of our salvation is long and arduous and made up of 
many things. It does not consist in one thing such as the knowledge 
of God, a faith in Jesus Christ, or in doing our worldly duties, or 
being benevolent to our fellow-men. It is not enough to avoid 
mortal sin. The soul without morta! sin is sure, indeed, of ultimate 
salvation ; it is the raw material which will finally be worked up into 
a glorified being ; but it has got to go through the tedious and painful 
process of purification and full sanctification. All that men can do 
here, as a rule, is to keep themselves in a general way on the path 
to eternal life; the final stage of their perfection they can hardly 
hope to attain during their present existence. 

There is so much to be done to make ourselves capable of be- 
atitude, and, when we examine ourselves, there is so little that we 
do, we are at the best so careless, so indifferent, so negligent in the 
service of God, so half-hearted in what we actually do, so im- 
perfect in every good action, so full of self, so wicked by worldly 
thoughts and habits. We do not listen to half the suggestions that 
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divine grace makes to us, we do not give to prayer more time than we 
can help, we never accept our sufferings and disappointments with 
joy, or consider them as the expiation of our sins. Hardly any of 
us do our best, and even our best is full of frailty. And besides all 
this there are our numerous daily sins to be taken into account. 

What hope, then, can we have of being found ready for the Mas- 
ter when He comes to call us? Even if we should have time for a 
careful preparation at the end, can we say that we shall be per- 
fectly stainless? And what will it be if He comes as He has warned 
us by word and shown us by terrific examples, like a thief in the 
night? Shall we be like the five foolish virgins, only half prepared, 
although expectant? Shall we fail, and lose by just a little, all the 
benefits of the precious blood poured out for us? That is what we 
should have to expect if the whole work of purification had to be 
accomplished solely in this life. That is what we should have to 
expect if there were no middle state between earth and heaven. 

III. But God’s mercy awaits us, even outside the gates of death; 
and with His mercy inexorable justice. Nothing defiled can enter 
heaven; we are defiled, but still we shall enter heaven. We have 
finished our course and still are burdened by debts to the Majesty 
of God; we shall find an opportunity of discharging these debts. 
Justice demands the uttermost farthing; mercy enables us to pay it 
even after our time of approbation is over. We have received all 
the Sacraments, and yet there are defilements on our souls which 
the precious blood has not yet washed away. But there is the 
“Eighth great sacrament of fire” which, through the merits of our 
Saviour, will complete our purification. Purgatory is the comple- 
ment of Redemption. By means of it God finishes in the next world 
the work which our perversity and weakness have prevented Him 
from finishing here. By it He saves us almost in spite of ourselves. 
On account of there being a purgatory, all the many obstacles to 
our salvation are reduced at last to one. Deliberate, unrepented, 
mortal sin is the only thing that will keep us for ever outside the 
kingdom of God. Whatever our venial sins, whatever our im- 
perfections, whatever our temporal debts to the divine justice—in 
spite of all hindrances we shall get through in safety to our heaven- 
ly home. 

It is a wonderful doctrine, is this of purgatory. Like the myster- 
ies of the Incarnation and Redemption, it manifests, and it recon- 
ciles those two perfections of God, His justice and His mercy, 
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which men have so much difficulty in grasping simultaneously. It 
shows us a new marvel of mercy in that God completes our sal- 
vation after the time given us for working it out has expired; and 
immense as this mercy is, it does not obstruct the action of divine 
justice. That justice is vindicated by the infliction of the due pen- 
alties of sin, yet it does not prevent us from gaining the fulness of 
mercy in the salvation of our souls. If there were no purgatory one 
of two difficulties would be involved;,either mercy would defraud 
justice by admitting souls to heaven which had sinned and had not 
borne the liabilities thereby incurred; or, on the other hand, all 
souls slightly unfitted for heaven would forever remain unfit, and 
would suffer eternal loss; so, merciful tenderness would no longer 
be the dominant attribute of God, but rather vigorous severity. In 
the true, the Catholic doctrine, we see both mercy and justice; 
but here, as elsewhere in God’s works, “Mercy exalteth itself above 
judgment” (James ii, 13). In this same doctrine we see also how 
that which is impossible to man becomes possible through God. 
The gate of salvation is made wider, its paths easier, and men are 
brought more visibly within its reach, when we know that mortal sin 
alone, and that only when unrepented of, can doom a soul to hell. 

IV. The mercy of God in purgatory, as in the Sacred Passion, 
operates through suffering. The afflicted souls suffer there inex- 
pressible, inconceivable pains, but it is in order to escape worse. As 
the Apostle says: “We are chastised by the Lord, that we be not con- 
demned with this world” (I Cor. xi, 32). These sufferings are de- 
scribed as exceeding everything in the way of pain and misery in this 
life. The loss of God, though only temporary, will be the chief 
affliction, as it is that which constitutes the chief torment in hell. 
The same expression of “fire,” which is spoken of hell, is used also 
of purgatory. St. Paul speaks of the fire as trying our work and 
inflicting loss on us, and of our being saved through it. “Every 
man’s work shall be manifest; for the day of the Lord shall declare 
it, because it shall be revealed in fire; and the fire shall try every 
man’s work, of what sort it is .. . If any man’s work burn, he shall 
suffer loss ; but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire” (I Cor. 
iii, 13-15). The words of our text are accurate as applied to pur- 
gatory: “I will bring the third part through the fire, I will refine 
them as silver is refined; and I will try them as gold is tried. They 
shall call on my name and I will hear them” (Zach. xiii, g). There 
is another passage where St. Peter tells us of those who scoffed at 
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the warnings which God sent them through Noe, and who perished 
in the deluge. They were not condemned to hell, but were in prison, 
i. e., some place of punishment, where Our Lord, after His death, 
enlightened them and completed their redemption. “He preached 
to these spirits that were in prison; which had been some time in- 
credulous, when they waited for the patience of God in the days of 
Noe” (I Pet. iii, 18-20). 

Suffering is what is needed by the imperfect soul. Our Lord shows 
us that it is the appointed means of expiating sins and of sanctifica- 
tion. No saint has reached the perfection of holiness but by drinking 
of the chalice of affliction. Suffering has a kind of sacramental value 
when it is received in the right spirit. It inspires humility, patience, 
sympathy and charity toward others; it detaches from worldly 
things, bends the human will into conformity with the divine, and 
casts the soul upon God as its only resource and happiness. So the 
character grows into a fuller resemblance to the divine perfections, 
and in particular is conformed to the image of the Crucified. Such 
is the action on the soul of the pains of purgatory. Suffering by 
itself does not soften the heart and stamp the divine image upon 
it, but only in so far as it stimulates the will, and makes it elicit 
those acts of virtue which increase sanctifying grace. The soul in 
purgatory works out its own purification. it is in the supernatural 
state, it possesses the infused habits of the virtues, it can produce 
acts of faith, hope, love of God, desire, humility, contrition; and 
these acts, according to St. Thomas, although not meritorious as 
to that which is essential in the soul’s reward, may be meritorious 
as to that which is subsidiary, and therefore effective in obtain- 
ing the remission of venial sins. The debt of temporal punishment 
attached to sin is remitted through the purgatorial fire, willingly 
endured in expiation by the repentant soul. 

It may be, as some have with reason supposed, that the puri- 
fication of the soul from the guilt of sin is accomplished in the 
last moment of this life, while its acts are still fully meritorious. 
The soul, though imperfect, is faithful; it lives by the life of God, 
although temporarily unfit for the full revelation of Him; it has 
the aptitude and the qualities that enable it to see God, though 
these are not yet developed in their entirety. It may be, then, that 
God, just as the soul is departing from the body, reveals Himself 
in His splendor and goodness, and so calls forth one last act of per- 
fect love and contrition which obliterates every remnant of sinful- 
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ness. The soul appears before the judgment seat absolutely free 
from stain, and has only to expiate the debt of slight punishment 
that has not been paid. 

However it be as to the mode of remission, it is certain that a 
terrible ordeal of suffering awaits the imperfect soul. Yet we 
can not contemplate that expiation with any degree of horror, for 
its severity is veiled by its exceeding mercy. The soul is chastised 
because it is loved. It recognizes the necessity of being deprived 
for a while of the highest good, in order that it may be able to 
enjoy more fully that highest good. Its time of probation and dan- 
ger has been successfully accomplished, temptation has ceased, sin 
is impossible, the reward is assured; it is only a question of more or 
less delay before it can enter into happiness. 

V. The chief thing that we have now to note with regard to the 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory is its relation to the salvation of 
mankind and the comfort it gives us in considering that most ter- 
rible of all questions. The dominant feeling that purgatory arouses 
is one of hopefulness. It widens to our eyes the possibilities of 
salvation, it enables us to hope in cases that seem most desperate, it 
dissipates the doubts that would arise concerning the holiest of 
deaths. If there were no purgatory, a man of evil life could not 
possibly be saved unless he lived long enough to pay off all the 
liabilities of his sins before his departure; and on the other hand, 
a man of virtuous life who might carry with him one trivial ob- 
stacle to his entering heaven, would never, through all eternity, 
see that obstacle removed. But now our hopes for all are raised. 
However enormous a man’s debts to divine justice may be, they 
can be expiated in the next life; provided that, before his death, he 
has turned to God with one act of repentance. And as for those 
who are free from graver sins, any minor negligence or fault that 
remains unrepented or unatoned for, will do no more than delay for 
a little their entrance into heaven. There are millions upon millions 
for whom, except for purgatory, we could entertain no hopes; but 
on account of it, although we know that multitudes are lost, there 
is no individual of whose condemnation we are certain. There 
are multitudes who know not their left hand from their right; who 
are ignorant, without fault of religion or morality; neglected in 
education, perverted from childhood, surrounded always by sin; yet 
it may be that they have never sinned fatally against God’s grace, 
that they may yet respond at once when He calls them and may 
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find in the next world the means of remedying all their deficiencies 
in this. There are the heathen, too, many of whom may have done 
well according to their lights, and have never had the means of 
justification. It would be deplorable indeed if every one of these 
was irrevocably outside the limits of hope. But we are comforted 
by the knowledge that one moment of time is enough for all that 
is essential for salvation; it is long enough for them to be enlight- 
ened and to turn from sin to God; and purgatory then supplies the 
time and the means for the long work of their sanctification. 

We may say concerning purgatory in the words of the prophet: 
“The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; to 
them that dwelt in the region of the shadow of death light is risen” 
(Isa. ix, 2). The doctrine of purgatory is a doctrine of hope and 
comfort. It shows us the ingenuity and the variety of the divine 
mercy, and gives us a reasonable, well-grounded confidence, that 
the same mercy will be extended to ourselves and many others. 





Short Sermons for the Sundays in November 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 
TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
SANCTIFYING GRACE 
“Why are you fearful, O ye of little faith?”’—Matt. viii, 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—The attitude of the disciples. They had forgotten Jesus. 
The lesson for all Christian souls. The peace that comes of a good 
conscience; the distress and unrest born of an evil conscience. Example 
of Cain; the testimony of Scripture. St. Augustine’s comparison and 
the need of sanctifying grace. Our own complaints the cause. The 
remedy, viz., removal of sin renewal of friendship of God by regaining 
of sanctifying grace. 


The disciples in their frail boat had every reason to feel alarmed 
when the tempest arose on the sea. Their boat was tossed about 
by the waves and they seemed in great danger of death. They 
had therefore good reason to be afraid, for they did not realize that 
Jesus, the Son of God, was with them in the boat. Had they 
thought of this they would not have feared; for as long as God is 
with man, he need fear no thing, not even death. Therefore our 
Saviour says: “Why are you fearful, O ye of little faith?” i. e., how 
can you fear when I am with you, I, who have the power to com- 
mand the winds and the sea to rescue you from every danger? And 
so it is with us, my dear Christians, as long as God is with us we 
need not fear anything; but if He abandon us we have truly cause 
to become alarmed. 

Man can never enjoy peace unless he is assured that God is pleased 
with him. Recall to yourselves the moments after a good confession, 
or after a good Holy Communion? Do you not then enjoy a blessed 
peace? Do you not feel consoled even though you may be afflicted? 
One way or another the assurance that God entered within you, that 
He is with you, causes this comforting feeling. When, however, we 
realize that we have lost the grace of God, we are troubled and ill at 
ease, and justly so; for the Just God rewards each one according 
to his deeds and does not allow sin to go unpunished. When Cain 
had murdered his brother, rest and peace departed from him; in 
despair he wandered about. Why? Because he knew that God had 
forsaken him; he did not deem himself safe anywhere, he feared that 
the justice of the Lord might overtake him at every moment. Sam- 
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son had escaped from the hands of the enemy three times, the 
fourth time, however, he succumbed, for his strength gave away. 
He said to himself: “I will go out as I did before and shake myself,” 
not knowing that the Lord had departed from him” (Judges xvi, 
20). “Yea and woe to them, when I shail depart from them” (Osee 
ix, 12), because rest and peace will also depart, and unrest, fear and 
the dread of the justice of the Lord will enter. What the soul is 
to the body, God’s grace is to the soul. “Just as the soul gives life 
to the body,” says St. Augustine, “so the soul receives strength from 
God and His grace.” The body can not live without the soul, nor can 
the soul, without God, possess the supernatural life, sanctifying 
grace. When the soul leaves the body, the body dies; so when 
God leaves man, man is deprived of the life of grace, and is delivered 
to the death of sin and to eternal destruction. As the body receives 
from the soul faculties and strength, so does the soul receive from 
God all virtue and merit. Therefore woe be to man if the Lord 
depart from him. 

You may complain, perhaps, my dear Christians, of the adverse 
circumstances which surround you. You have your crosses and seek 
for assistance in bearing them, but there is no one who will help 
you; man can not or will not help you and your prayers to God seem 
to remain unheard; all seems in vain. And what is the reason for 
this deplorable state? The reason may be that God has departed 
from you. True, He has said: “Call upon me in the day of trouble: 
I will deliver thee” (Ps. xlix, 15); but you may not be worthy of 
His assistance, my dear Christian. “Your iniquities,” says the Lord, 
“part you from your God, and your sins are such that He will not 
hear you.” Think of your trespasses, and you may come to under- 
stand why you pray in vain. “Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, 
and ye gates thereof, be very desolate, saith the Lord. For my people 
have done two evils. They have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
water, and have digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that 
can hold no water ” (Jer. ii, 12, 13). The fact is that God has not 
so much departed from you—you have parted yourself from your 
God and have entered the service of the world and of the evil 
spirit. Therefore, why do you complain? You are reaping the 
fruits of your actions. You thought you could do without God, and 
now you find you can not. 

What must we do then to again obtain the peace and the blessing 
of God? We must remove the cause of separation; we must dis- 
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engage our heart from sin. We must endeavor to receive again 
sanctifying grace, we must abhor sin and travel again the way of 
God’s commandments. The good Lord will then gladly come to us 
again, and bestow upon us His graces; He will comfort us in our 
sufferings and help us. Let us strive to keep a clean and good 
conscience, then we need have no fear of death, even though the 
storms of this life may threaten to overwhelm us. The Lord will 
command the storm and will give us His peace in this life and in 
the life hereafter. Amen. 





TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE VANITY OF WORLDLY THINGS 


“Whence then hath it cockle?”—Matt. xiii, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—The old proverb, its truth and its application. The Persian 
custom. Its meaning. The disappointment caused by the things of the 
world. The testimony of Solomon, David and the Book of Wisdom 
as to valuelessness of the things of the world. The foolishness of those 
who will not accept this testimony, who do nothing for the life to come. 
Exhortation to follow the advice of St. John. 


There is an old and true proverb which says: All is not gold that 
glitters. Many things that have a pleasant and alluring appearance 
turn out, upon closer inspection, to be hollow and deceitful, and to 
these things belong the treasures and pleasures that the world can 
offer. They are truly cockle. 

It was the custom among the ancient Persians on some high feast 
day of the year, to place upon the royal throne a criminal who had 
forfeited his life, to place the scepter in his hands, the crown upon 
his head, and royal honors were shown to him. Upon this day this 
man could have pleasure to his heart’s desire. The following day he 
was seized, scourged, and finally put to a painful death upon a cross. 

My dear Christians! So does the world to her votaries. It raises 
them to high position and honors, procures many pleasures for 
them, but all this lasts only for a short time, and disappointment, 
pain, and adversity soon follow upon these blissful days. Remember 
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the fate of Baltassar. He was in his full power and magnificence, 
enjoying himself at a great feast, and in the same night his city was 
conquered and he was captured and slain. There are so many people 
laboring day and night, by the sweat of their brow, to gather wealth ; 
they seek nothing but riches, honor and pleasure, when suddenly 
death overtakes them. “What hath pride profited us,” they will 
say with Solomon, “or what advantage hath the boasting of riches 
brought us? All those things are passed away like a shadow ” 
(Wisdom v, 8, 9). King David says of them: “They have slept 
their sleep; and all the men of riches have found nothing in their 
hands ” (Ps. Ixxv, 6). They may be likened to the man who dreams 
that he has acquired great riches and magnificent possessions and 
awakes to find it has been an idle dream. So the world and its 
-treasures. They may have the appearance of a field of beautiful 
flowers and delicious fruits and are eventually found to be 
only cockle. 

Too many people become aware of this only when their last hour 
has come. Then they realize that they have pursued shadows, that 
they possess nothing that can be taken into eternity; that all their 
scheming and planning is now of no avail. Woe to us, my dear Christ- 
ians, if we fail to realize that the possessions and pleasures of the 
world are nothing but vanity! Woe to us, if, before we appear at 
the judgment seat of God, we have not gathered up treasures which 
neither rust nor moth doth consume and have not placed them 
where thieves can not break through and steal! Woe be to us if 
that last moment arrives before we have performed any good 
deeds, such as: will merit us eternal life! “For what shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul? 
Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” (Mark viii, 
36, 37). He can give nothing in the hour of death, “for the night 
for him has come in which no man can work.” 

Let us realize now, my dear Christians, what is necessary for our 
salvation, now while there is yet time, and before the days come of 
which we must say: “They do not please us.” Let us not be deceived 
by the false splendor of this world! Let us follow the advice of 
St. John: “Love not the world, nor the things which are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the charity of the Father is not 
in him. For all that is in the world, is the concupiscence of the 
flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life, which 
is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth 
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away, and the concupiscence thereof, but he that doth the will of 
God, abideth forever” (I John ii, 15-17). Let us not seek our 
salvation in the world, but in God, who alone can make us eternally 
happy. He that possesses God possesses all, and vastly more than 
this whole world can ever offer, for he possesses the guarantee of 
eternal life, a life of true and everlasting happiness. Amen. 





TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HUMILITY 


“I will open my mouth in parables.’—Matt. xiii, 35. 


SYNOPSIS.—The parable gives us two lessons to dwell upon: (1) The value 
and necessity of humility for the spiritual life. (2) The good done by 
small things in life and the reward to be gained by them. Examples: The 
humility of Mary Magdalene; of the ruler; of the publican. St. Gregory's 
words on humility. Our Lord’s view. Examples of little things well done 
for the honor and glory of God. 


In ancient times it was the custom of wise men to use parables 
and examples to explain truths, so as to make them easily under- 
stood by the people. Many eternal truths have been given to us 
by our Saviour in parables, and to-day’s Gospel contains two such 
parables. We will select for our consideration, one-of these, that 
of the mustard seed, and inquire as to what we may learn from it. 

1. A holy writer says Christ compared the kingdom of heaven to 
the mustard seed because in order to acquire the virtue which is 
needed to enter the kingdom of heaven we must possess some of 
the qualities of the mustard seed. It is the most insignificant of all 
seeds. If we desire to enter the kingdom of heaven we must possess 
the virtue of humility. We must be insignificant in our own eyes 
and not deem ourselves great or important ; we must be small before 
our neighbor, i. e., we must humble ourselves before the world and 
be satisfied with a lowly place. This virtue is so necessary that no 
pious deeds will be of any avail if we have not humbled ourselves. 
Humility procures for us grace, God is well pleased with us, and to 
the humble is promised a reward in heaven. Therefore, the pious 
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Sirach advises us: ‘ “The greater thou art, the more humble thyself 
in all things, and thou shalt find grace before God” (Ecclus. iii, 20); 
and the prophet assures us: “He hath regard to the prayer of the 
humble; and he hath not despised their petition” (Ps. ci, 18). We 
see an example of this in Mary Magdalene. When she humbled 
herself and washed the feet of our Saviour, He gave her the 
comforting assurance that her sins were forgiven her. The publican 
in the Temple is another example. He admitted his sinfulness and 
in humility and penance begged for grace and mercy and he returned 
justified from the house of the Lord. The ruler at Capharnaum 
acknowledged with humility that he was not worthy that the Lord 
should enter his house and upon his return home he found his 
servant cured. You see how merciful God is toward the humble. 
Therefore, St. Gregory says: “He that gathers without humility, 
he that performs good deeds but is not humble, casts dust to the 
winds, for his efforts are in vain. For just as the dust is blown 
away by the wind, so does pride destroy the merits of virtue and 
good deeds. But just as the waters from the hill flow into the 
valley below, so all graces flow into an humble heart.” Without 
humility it is impossible to enter the kingdom of heaven. At one 
time when the disciples came to Jesus and asked: “Who thinkest 
thou is the greater in the kingdom of heaven?” He called unto him 
a little child, placed him in the midst of them and said: “Amen, I 
say unto you, unless you be converted, and become as little children, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xviii, 1-4). 
You see, therefore, what abundant fruit this little mustard seed of 
humility brings forth. It brings forth grace and the blessing of 
God. It procures the kingdom of heaven for us. Although the 
vain world may mock and criticize the humble, let us endeavor to 
acquire this precious virtue, let us strive to keep before us the 
truth that we are weak and sinful; let us offer up all our good 
deeds for the greater honcr of God. 

2. The mustard seed, although small, grows to be a large tree, 
and this teaches us that good deeds, no matter how small, may have 
great results. “There is, that buyeth much for a small price” 
(Ecclus. xx, 12). What is this small price for which we may buy 
much? It is a drink of water, an alms, a little suffering for the 
love of God. For these small deeds Christ will give us eternal life 
as a reward. Why, then, are we so negligent in performing small 
deeds? Such a little seed which grows to bear abundant fruit is, 
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for-instance, the attendance at Mass on week-days, the attendance at 
afternoon and evening services. Another is the curbing of our anger, 
forgiving our enemies. Another is the restraining of our tongues 
from idle talk. Others are the alms given to the poor; the offering 
of our work to God; the frequent receiving of the Sacraments. 
Many people consider these things of little account. The woman in 
the Gospel had lost only one groat, yet she swept her house to find 
it, and having found it called her neighbors to rejoice with her. 
How anxious we are about a little money, because we know that 
great loss may arise from small defects. Should we not also, my 
dear Christians, be just as careful, if not more so, in regard to 
things eternal? 

You see, my dear Christians, what can be learnt from the little 
mustard seed. Let us take the lessons to heart. Let us humble our- 
selves in all things and give God alone the honor and praise! Let 
us in future not neglect small things, as great results may come 
from them. We may not be able to perform great deeds which call 
forth the praise of the world, but let us with humility perform our 
little deeds for the love of God, and our reward shall be great. 
“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast and unmovable; 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that you labor 
not in vain in the Lord” (I Cor. xv, 58). Amen. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH AND LAST SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


PREPARE FOR THE JUDGMENT 


“Pray that your flight be not in the winter, or on the Sabbath.”—Matt. 
XXiv, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Different interpretations of to-day’s Gospel. Pharao an ex- 
ample to all who put off their conversion from day to day. His history 
and his death. Death in their perverse ways awaits those who so treat 
God. The pardon granted to the thief not to be expected by those who 
deliberately and constantly neglect their conversion. Five virgins re- 
jected, according to the parable, because they were unprepared. The 
folly of this and the remedy. 


The Gospel of to-day may be interpreted in several ways. Some 
see in it a reference to the destruction of the city of Jerusalem. 
Others believe the last judgment is meant and still others interpret it 
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as alluding to the hour of death. The words of Christ: “Pray 
that your flight be not in the winter, or on the Sabbath,” are by 
some believed to admonish the sinner not to defer his penance 
until the winter of life, i. e., until old age, and not until the Sabbath, 
i. e., until the end of life. And this interpretation of our Saviour’s 
words I would dwell upon to-day. 

We have in King Pharao an example worthy of consideration. 
Moses and Aaron had often exhorted him to give heed to the com- 
mand of the Lord to let the Israelites depart from his land. He 
refused, until the various plagues sent over him and his people com- 
pelled him to yield. Scarcely had the Israelites departed when 
Pharao regretted having given them leave to go and he set after 
them and overtook them in the Red Sea, which, by the will of God, 
had divided its waters, to let the Israelites pass through. When 
Pharao and his soldiers ventured into the passage made by the 
waters, the sea closed over them, and they were buried in the water, 
and not one escaped. This is the fate of many a sinner, who per- 
severes in refusing obedience to God, who defers his penance from 
day to day, who assures himself there will be plenty of time in his 
old age to escape the wrath of God. Suddenly death or sickness 
overtakes him and gives him no opportunity to make his peace with 
God. When he begins to realize that he has served false gods, 
the waters of eternity fall over him and bury him as an unrepentant 
sinner in eternal destruction. 

You are perhaps shocked at these severe words, and you may 
say: The thief on the cross was pardoned and shall this grace be 
refused to me, if I desire to repent at the end of my life? True, the 
Lord is merciful and no one must ever despair, but remember that 
the thief on the cross had not known Christ as the Son of God, 
and as soon as he did, he repented of his sins and begged for mercy. 
You, however, have known Him from your youth and you have 
often heard the call of His grace, you have often been admonished 
through your confessor, your parents, to leave the path of sin 
and repent, but you have paid no attention, you have lived on care- 
lessly in your sins ; have you then even as much right as had the thief 
to expect at the end of your life the mercy which a whole life long 
you have despised? Have you not made yourself unworthy of it 
by your godless life in the past? If during your life you have 
seldom examined your conscience, seldom kept good resolutions, do 
you expect to make up what you have neglected, at a time when 
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you are deadly sick, when your senses have become dulled and 
weakened? Will the contrition then be sincere, or will it be a contri- 
tion into which the fear of death scares you, rather than the love 
of God? 

Of the ten virgins who took their lamps and went forward to 
meet the bridegroom, five only were admitted to the feast; to the 
other five the bridegroom said: “I know you not.” But did not 
Christ say: “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek and you shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you,” and has He not assured 
us: “Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words shall not pass” 
(Matt. xxiv, 35) ; why, then, were these virgins, who had burning 
lamps, not admitted to the feast? Because they had filled their lamps 
with oil only after the bridegroom came; therefore, they were too 
late; the other five were ready and went in to the feast. This is 
the fate of those who never think of penance and conversion during 
their lives. If they expect to do their penance in their last hour, 
they may perhaps share the fate of the foolish virgins, to whom the 
Lord said: “I know you not.” Let us, therefore, my dear Christians, 
not defer our penance, so that death may not overtake us at a time 
when we least expect it, and when we are not prepared. Let us 
battle now against the enemy of our salvation, so that in our last 


severe struggle we may be prepared to win the victory and gain the 
crown of eternal life. Amen. 





AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


I]. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments’ 


I. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, THE CHRISTIAN RULE 
OF LIFE 


BY THE VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
“If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.”—Matt. xix, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—The young man’s question, the most important of all ques- 
tions for each one. Faith without works insufficient for salvation. 

I, The Ten Commandments, the Christian rule of life. They are 
the expression of the natural law, binding on all men, determining and 
regulating each one’s duties toward God, toward himself and toward 
his neighbor. Each Commandment is both positive and negative, pre- 
scribing certain good actions and forbidding certain evil ones. The 
Commandments are more especially binding on Christians. 

II. Motives for keeping the Commandments: 1. The express will 
of God; 2. the love of God, inseparable from the keeping of the Com- 
mandments; 3. gratitude to God; 4. earthly peace and contentment; 5. 
the means of gaining heaven. 

III. We must keep all the Commandments without exception. A 
grievous sin to break any Commandment in an important matter, and 
thus forfeit salvation. 

Keeping the Commandments not a degrading slavery, but most 
honorable, ennobling and elevating human nature; not too difficult an 
obligation, but an obligation within our power and even comparatively 
easy, if we but have a good will and pray for grace to perform what we 
can not do of ourselves. They are a help to us even in this life, as wings 
are an indispensable help to a bird. 

Exhortation to have a good will, to meditate often on the Command- 
ments and make an examination of conscience thereon. The example 
of David and of the martyrs. 


A young man one day addressed this question to our divine 
Saviour: “What good shall I do, that I may have life everlasting?” 
Jesus replied: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments” 
(Matt. xix, 16, 17). There is no more important question for each 
one of us than that which this young man asked Our Lord, for the 
salvation of our immortal soul, the possession and enjoyment of life 
everlasting, is our end, our final destiny. All other things are only 
secondary to our eternal salvation. To secure it we must have faith, 
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for “without faith it is impossible to please God” (Heb. xi, 6), and 
“he that believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi, 16). But 
faith, to be a genuine saving faith, to conduce to and effect salvation, 
must be a living, active and practical faith. If our faith is not a 
rule of life for us, if it does not produce corresponding works, it 
is practically dead, for, says St. James (ii, 14, 17, 26), “what shall 
it profit, if a man say he hath faith, but hath not works? Shall 
faith be able to save him? ... Faith, if it have not works, is dead 
in itself . . . Even as the body without the spirit is dead, so also 
faith without works is dead;” that is, such a faith is useless for se- 
curing our salvation. Our divine Redeemer declares that heaven 
can be gained only by doing the will of God, for He says: “Not every 
one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doth the will of my Father who is in heaven, he 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. vii, 21). The good works 
required for salvation are those prescribed by the commandments 
of God, for when the young man had asked Jesus, “what good 
shall I do, that I may have life everlasting,” Jesus replied: “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” From these words 
it is evident that the Commandments of God are for us all, the 
Christian rule of life. 

I. Our divine Saviour abolished the Jewish legal sacrifices, cere- 
monies and customs, but not the Ten Commandments solemnly 
promulgated on Mount Sinai. On the contrary, He confirmed them, 
making, as we have just heard, their observance the indispensable 
condition of salvation. “Do not think,” He said, “I am come to de- 
stroy the law or the prophets, I am come, not to destroy, but to fulfil” 
(Matt. v, 17). 

The Ten Commandments are the essence and expression of the 
natural law imposed by the Almighty and All-wise Creator to govern 
and regulate the conduct of man in accordance with his nature, his 
obligations, his final end. They are also the rule of all human 
actions, of all human laws. Civil laws, the precepts of parents, of 
superiors, that do not conform to the Ten Commandments, are 
unjust, can impose no obligation, must not be obeyed, for, as the 
apostles rightly said: “We ought to obey God rather than men” 
(Acts v, 29). When there is a doubt as to the justice of human laws, 
of human commands, the Church is divinely empowered to decide 
whether they may be lawfully obeyed, and her decisions in such 
matters are binding on the conscience of every one. 
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The Commandments of God are our rule of life, for they deter- 
mine and regulate our duties toward God, toward ourselves and 
toward our neighbor. They are, as Our Lord declares, reducible to 
the two great Commandments of the love of God and of the love 
of our neighbor as ourselves. The first three Commandments re- 
gard our duties toward God, and the other seven regard our obli- 
gations toward our neighbor and our own selves. The Ten Com- 
mandments may be summed up in these words of the Apostle: 
“Avoid evil and do good” (I Pet. iii, 11). 

Each Commandment forbids certain evil actions or thoughts, and 
prescribes certain good actions or thoughts. The prohibition of 
evil is obligatory at all times and everywhere; no person, no power, 
can lawfully dispense from such prohibition, or allow or prescribe 
what is evil, v. g., hatred of the neighbor, false oaths, drunkenness, 
adultery, etc. Each Commandment, in so far as it prescribes some 
good to be done, is obligatory only at certain times, on the occasions 
that occur of performing the good prescribed, v. g., acts of obedience 
to superiors, of charity toward the neighbor, of divine worship, etc. 
If we truly love God, we shall find no great difficulty in observing 
the Commandments, for, says our divine Saviour, “if any one love 
me, he will keep my word” (John xiv, 23), that is, my Command- 
ments. 

The Ten Commandments are as binding on us as on the Israelites 
of old, for, says St. Paul, “circumcision is nothing; uncircumcision 
is nothing; but the observance of the commandments of God” 
(I Cor. vii, 19). This means that the keeping of the Commandments 
of God is the only important, necessary and indispensable obligation 
for all men without exception. Nay, even more; as Christians, we 
have a far stricter obligation to keep them than the Jews, since the 
Christian religion is as superior to the Jewish as the reality is su- 
perior to the figure. It behooves us Christians, therefore, to keep 
the Commandments more perfectly than was required of the Jews, 
since our holy religion requires us to be more perfect than they: 
“For I tell you,” says our beloved Redeemer, “that unless your 
justice abound more than that of the scribes and pharisees, you shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven . . . Be ye therefore perfect, 
as also your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. v, 20, 48). 

II. We have many powerful motives for keeping the Command- 
ments. In the first place, we should keep them because it is the 
express will of God. He orders us to “keep the commandments” 
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(Matt. xix, 17). He has made us for heaven, but says expressly 
that we cannot gain heaven without keeping the Commandments. 
The Holy Ghost tells us: “Fear God and keep his commandments ; 
for this is all man” (Eccles. xii, 13), that is, it is the whole duty 
of man. Secondly, we are commanded to love God with our 
whole heart and soul, with our whole mind, with all our strength. 
But we can not truly love Him, unless we keep His Command- 
ments, for our divine Saviour says: “If you love me, keep my 
commandments . . . He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me” (John xiv, 15, 21). Hence, he who 
wilfully breaks a Commandment, does not really love God. Thirdly, 
we should keep the Commandments out of gratitude to God, for 
He is our greatest benefactor, and to Him we owe all that we have 
and all that we are. “God so loved the world,” says Jesus Christ, 
“as to give his only-begotten Son .. . that the world might be saved 
by him” (John iii, 16, 17). For love of us “God,” says St. Paul, 
“did not spare his own Son, but delivered him up for us” (Rom. 
viii, 32). And the Son of God “loved us and delivered himself 
up for us” (Eph. v, 2), dying a most cruel and shameful death, to 
save us. He could not have shown us greater love, for He Himself 
tells us that “greater love than this no man hath, than that he lay 
down his life for his friends” (John xv, 13). And Christ laid 
down His life for us, who were His enemies, through our sins. 
Gratitude demands that we love Him in return, striving to please 
Him in all things, and carefully shunning whatever might cause 
Him the least displeasure. We can do this only by faithfully keep- 
ing the Commandments. In the next place, our earthly peace and 
contentment require it, for, asks holy Job (ix, 4), “who resisted 
God, and hath had peace?” Disobedience to God’s law is a source 
of uneasiness, of unhappiness. The good Christian, even amid pov- 
erty, afflictions, disease, misfortune and other trials, however great 
they may be, is not unhappy, but enjoys a peace of mind and a 
contentment which the world can neither impart nor take away, and 
which, as experience proves, is denied to the sinner amid his 
apparent happiness, amid the honors, riches and pleasures of the 
world, for in them the sinner, like Solomon, actually finds only 
“vanity and vexation of spirit” (Eccles. i, 14). Finally, heaven, 
with its ineffable joys and perfect happiness can be gained only 
by faithfully keeping the Commandments. “If thou wilt enter into 
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life, keep the commandments” (Matt. xix, 17). Such is the ex- 
press teaching of our divine Saviour. 

III. We must keep all the Commandments without exception, for 
St. James declares (ii, 10), “whosoever shall keep the whole law, but 
offend in one point, is become guilty of all.” This means that the 
breaking of any of the Commandments in a matter of importance, 
will prevent us from entering heaven, although we may faithfully 
observe all the other Commandments. To transgress a Command- 
ment in some important point is a grievous sin, which inflicts spirit- 
ual death on the soul, and forfeits all rights to heaven. Just as the 
lesion of a vital organ causes the death of the body, although all 
the other vital organs may remain sound, so also the violation of 
one important Commandment brings death to the soul, although tne 
other Commandments may have been faithfully observed. Hell, 
in fact, is full of Christians who kept some of the Commandments, 
who never, v. g., committed murder, theft or adultery, who never 
got drunk, but either slandered or hated their neighbor, or yielded 
to lustful thoughts and desires, etc. 

Sin, which is committed by transgressing the Commandments, is 
the cause of all the evils, sufferings, misfortunes and calamities, 
which abound in the world. They are the fruits, the punishment of 
sin in this life. In the next life the punishment of light sins con- 
sists in the fearful pains of purgatory, and of grievous sins, the 
endless torments and despair of hell. 

IV. Some deluded persons look upon the obligation of keeping 
the Commandments as a sort of slavery, as degrading to human 
nature. But nothing is more ennobling, or better adapted to impart 
to men the true liberty of the children of God than the faithful 
observance of God’s Commandments. He who transgresses a Com- 
mandment commits sin and yields either to the suggestions of Satan, 
to the deceits of the world, or to his own base passions. He thus 
debases himself, becomes the slave of Satan, of the wicked world, 
or of his own animal passions, and thus degrades his own noble 
human nature. ‘Whosoever committeth sin,’ says our Lord, “is 
the slave of sin” (John viii, 34). On the other hand, he who keeps 
the Commandments, overcomes the devil, conquers the world, sub- 
dues his own passions, and submits only to the God of infinite power 
and perfection, who alone is above him, and thus complies with 
the law of his nature and attains his end. Hence, as the Church 
says, to obey and serve God, to keep His Commandments, is actually 
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to reign, to rule over everything that tends to degrade the nobility 
of man’s nature. Nothing in this world can then be more ennobling 
than the faithful observance of the Commandments of God. 

God loves and distinguishes those who keep His Commandments. 
To them He says: “You are my friends, if you do the things that 
I command you” (John xv, 14). What an honor to be considered 
by God Himself as a friend! Nay, even more; Jesus Christ holds 
them so dear, that He hesitates not to say: “Whoever shall do the 
will of God, he is my brother, my sister, my mother” (Mark iii, 35). 

Many persons pretend that the Commandments are too difficult to 
keep. Not a few refuse to believe in the Catholic religion, not 
so much, in truth, on account of its mysteries, as on account of the 
obligation of keeping the Commandments; were the Church to 
allow them to act as they like and to dispense them from the observ- 
ance of the Commandments, they would most readily accept all her 
doctrines and become Catholics. But this the Church neither will 
nor may do, hence they never become Catholics. In like manner 
some fallen-away Catholics try to justify their course under the 
plea that they can no longer believe the doctrines they so willingly 
believed so long as they kept the Commandments and practised 
their religion; but it is evident that the real reason of their giving 
up the faith is that they fear the Commandments and the obliga- 
tion of confessing, combating and overcoming their weakness in 
yielding to their passions and transgressing the Commandments. 
They prefer giving up their faith to giving up their passions! 

The Commandments, though difficult of observance in themselves, 
are not beyond the power of those who have a good will, of those 
who are not moral cowards. Jesus Christ, who is Truth itself, 
tells us clearly: “Take up my yoke upon you . . . for my yoke is 
sweet and my burden light” (Matt. xi, 30, 31) ; and St. John (I Jo. 
v. 3) tells us that “His commandments are not heavy.” Their 
observance does not exceed our strength, for, in the first place, God, 
being infinitely just, wise and good, cannot and will not lay on us 
intolerable burdens ; secondly, however difficult His Commandments 
may appear to our human weakness, He will make them easy for 
us, if we but ask Him for the necessary strength. “God,” says St. 
Augustine, “does not command impossible things, but He admonishes 
us to do what we can of ourselves, and to ask Him for grace to 
do what is beyond our power, and He gives His grace to all who 
pray for it,” so that, as St. Paul says, each one may be able to say: 
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“T can do all things in him who strengtheneth me” (Phil iv, 13). 
Thirdly, how many as weak as we, beset by even greater passions 
and more violent temptations, have, by their earnest efforts aided 


‘ by God’s grace, perfectly kept the Commandments, and become 


great saints! What they were able to perform, what so many, in 
our own day, can effect, we also can do, if we only have a serious 
and sincere good will to do all in our power and to beseech God 
to help us to do what we feel unable to accomplish of ourselves. 

The Commandments are not an obstacle to us in this life, but 
rather a powerful help. They are to us what wings are to a bird. 
These, whilst adding weight to the bird, do not impede it in its 
flight; on the contrary, they are indispensable to enable the bird 
to fly. A bird with its wings cut off is perfectly helpless and unable 
to fly. In like manner, if we cut off, or break the Commandments, 
we become not only useless in the world, but even injurious to our- 
selves, to our neighbor, to society itself by our wickedness and 
evil example, and are spiritually helpless to reach heaven. 

Let us have a good will, let us cheerfully keep God’s Command- 
ments, for, says St. Paul, “God loveth a cheerful giver” (II Cor. 
xi, 7). Let us not imitate the sick who refuse to take the prescribed 
remedies, or who take them only with reluctance. Let us keep the 
Commandments of our good God, not because it is the only way to 
escape the torments of hell; but let us keep them out of love of God, 
who is so full of love for us, from a desire, a longing to gain heaven 
and then share the very happiness of God, our Creator, our Father, 
our greatest benefactor, our best friend, who loves us exceedingly, 
and we shall find their yoke sweet and their burden light. 

That we may the more faithfully keep the Commandments, let us 
often reflect on them, on the duties they impose upon us, and ex- 
amine our conscience as to how we observe them, in what points 
we transgress them, and how we may avoid further transgressions. 
Let us imitate David, who loved the Commandments, because he 
loved God; who constantly meditated upon them, in order to be 
guided and ruled by them. He exclaims: “O how have I loved thy 
law, O Lord! It is my meditation all the day. Through thy Com- 
mandments thou hast made me wiser than all my enemies, for it is 
ever with me. I have understood more than all my teachers; be- 
cause thy testimonies are my meditation. I have had understanding 
above ancients, because I have sought thy Commandments. I have 
restrained my feet from every evil way; that I may keep thy 
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words. I have not declined from thy judgment, because thou hast 
set me a law. How sweet are thy words to my palate! More than 
honey to my mouth. By thy Commandments I have had under- 
standing ; therefore have I hated every way of iniquity. Thy word © 
is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my paths. I have sworn and am 
determined to keep the judgments of thy justice” (Ps. cxviii, 
97-106). Were we, like David, to meditate often and earnestly 
on the Commandments, and make every effort to observe them 
faithfully, we should also be able to speak like David. When about 
to die, he sent for Solomon, his son and successor, to give him his 
parting advice. He insisted especially on one thing: “Show thy- 
self a man,” he said, “and keep the charge of the Lord thy God, to 
walk in his ways, to observe his precepts” (III Kings ii, 2, 3). 
Take this admonition to yourselves, saying: “Show thyself a true 
Christian, keep the charge of the Lord thy God, walk in his ways 
and observe his commandments.” 

This we will cheerfully do if we really love God. A lover finds 
nothing too difficult when there is a question of avoiding what may 
displease his beloved, of doing what may cause pleasure to the one 
he loves. In like manner, if we really love God above all things; 
if, like the saints, we are enamored of God, we shall love Him as 
the saints did, and shall find no sacrifice too great when there 
is a question of avoiding His displeasure or of pleasing Him. In 
fact, to be able faithfully to keep God’s every Commandment, it . 
behooves us to be willing to make every sacrifice, however pain- 
ful to nature, to be ready to undergo every loss, every suffering, 
and even to shed all our blood and give up our life as the martyrs 
did. That they might not break any of God’s Commandments, 
and especially the first, which forbids giving divine honors to any 
one but God, millions, not only of strong men, but of weak 
women and children, suffered the loss of their goods, imprison- 
ment in fetid dungeons, fearful tortures, and cruel deaths! We 
should be ready to imitate them, were it necessary for the keep- 
ing of the Commandments! When we are tempted to transgress any 
of the Commandments, let us reflect for a moment on hell and its 
endless torments, to which such a transgression exposes us! Or, 
rather, let us then look up to heaven, to the beautiful heaven, where 
God, our loving Father, dwells, to that abode of delights and joys 
unspeakable, where endless happiness awaits those who, during 
their short term of life, faithfully keep the Commandments, and 
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this will persuade us that heaven is well worth all our efforts, all 
our sacrifices! Yes, dear brethren, look up to heaven, and behold 
the glorious crown promised to those who keep the Command- 
ments of God, for He says to each one of us: “Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life” (Apoc. ii, 10). 
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II. THE LOVE OF GOD AND OF THE NEIGHBOR 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first com- 
mandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”—Matt. xxii, 37-39. 


SYNOPSIS.—Narration of the circumstances connected with the giving of the 
great commandment. The last week of Our Lord’s ministry; the attitude 
of the Pharisees; their motive, etc. Christ's attitude and His answer. 
The beauty and telling effect of Christ’s talk on this occasion. God loves 
His creatures, therefore they should love Him. External signs of God’s 
perfections should bring us to love God. The spiritual nature within us 
draws us to the love of God. Steadfast resolution and courageous loy- 
alty needed. This commandment leads us to a high and holy life. Love 
of our neighbor follows directly from the love of our God. The reason 
is that all are one in the family of God. 


Before entering into the consideration of these words of Our 
Lord, let us see in what circumstances they were spoken. They 
belong to the closing days of Our Lord’s life, to the last week, in 
fact, of His earthly ministry. That ministry was largely carried 
on in His native province of Galilee, in northern Palestine. There 
He began His preaching; there He wrought most of His miracles; 
there He gained the larger part of His followers and disciples. 
Reports of His wonderful deeds and divine preaching reached 
Jerusalem, where the leaders of Judaism and the students of the 
Mosaic law principally lived; and these men became intensely curi- 
ous to see Jesus and to examine Him. They were His enemies 
from the beginning, for they had heard enough about Him from 
spies and informers, to understand that He was attacking the very 
foundations of their Pharisaism, and was delivering to the people 
a new Gospel, which was beatiful and holy indeed, but which 
left little place for the externalism of rite and ceremony which 
the Pharisees had carried to such extreme. But they wished 
to discover for themselves the secret of Christ’s power, to test 
His wisdom, to investigate His principles and purposes. So when 
Our Lord set forth on His last memorable journey to Jerusalem, 
the Jewish leaders awaited His coming with intense anxiety and 
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curiosity. Christ entered the city, you remember, on Palm Sun- 
day, and at once began teaching in the Temple. The great men 
of Israel, both rigid Pharisees and liberal Sadducees, flocked about 
Him, asking a multitude of questions. The disputes of the Rabbis, 
the problems of Jewish theology, the controversies between Phar- 
isee and Sadducee, they put before Him, striving both to get His 
point of view in these matters, and also to entrap Him in His 
speech. Thus they inquired of Him what was the source of His 
own authority; what He thought of paying tribute to the pagan 
Roman Caesar; what He held concerning the resurrection; and 
doubtless on many other difficult points, on which they were them- 
selves divided, they examined Him. In the course of this question- 
ing, the Pharisees came to Him one day, and, through one of their 
learned men asked Him what was the greatest of all the Com- 
mandments given by Moses to the Jews. 

Their motive in asking this was not a religious motive. They 
simply wanted to know what was Our Lord’s opinion upon a point 
of dispute in the schools of the Rabbis. Doubtless the learned 
Scribes had often discussed the question, and could come to no 
agreement upon it. Some of them may have thought that the great- 
est Commandment was the keeping of the Sabbath; others, that it 
was the law of sacrifice; still others, that it was the precept of cere- 
monial purification. Some such diversity seems to have existed 
among them; and so they approached the young Prophet of Galilee, 
curious to know what side He would take. 

Christ had no interest in the petty and ridiculous controversies 
of their schools. His soul was too great and spiritual to be con- 
cerned with these academic debates which had no bearing upon 
inward righteousness. We can easily picture Him to ourselves 
as He stood before His questioners that day. There they were, 
the learned Rabbis, the studious schoolmasters of Jewish theology, 
their poor narrow minds given over to vain and profitless specu- 
lation, to idle and fanciful interpretations of the letter of the law, 
while they missed its spirit and life. And there before them, sub- 
mitting to be catechized, as they would catechize their pupils, was 
He, whose mind and heart were fixed upon the infinite, and dwell- 
ing in purest love with God. The answer that He gave them 
was no controversial word, no partisan argument, no contentious 
opinion, but the eternal truth by which He lived, and to deliver 
which He had come into the world: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
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God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind. This is the greatest and the first Commandment. And 
the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
How they must have been abashed by this reply, those erudite 
doctors of the law! How, when they had heard it, they must have 
walked away, to ponder upon what manner of man this was, who 
knew the soul of religion so well, and cared so little for its dialectics 
and debates! 

What other answer, indeed, could Christ have given? His whole 
career was a preparation for the answering of that question. The 
truth that filled His life, that He was ever striving to teach to the 
dull understanding of men, was that they had a Father in Heaven. 
In a score of ways He framed this abiding principle of His Gos- 
pel. So that it might live in other hearts, as it lived within His 
own. He pointed to the lilies of the field, and told His audience 
on the Mount, that the good God had clothed these flowers with 
all their loveliness. He called attention to the birds that sang about 
them as He preached, and bade them reflect that even of these 
small creatures the benignant God took care. He reminded them 
that the warm sun and the refreshing rain were of God’s vouch- 
safing to His children. He took a little child to His embrace and 
told the people that God’s kingdom was of such. He opened up 
all the sorrows of our humanity, poverty, and mourning, and hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, and persecution for conscience 
sake, and sin—and never wearied of insisting that God in infinite 
compassion took account of these, and was waiting to bestow upon 
us consolation, recompense and pardon. That God is love unceasing, 
goodness without end, and mercy inexhaustible and untiring, is 
Christ’s perpetually reiterated teaching. And if God is thus lov- 
able, it follows by necessity that it is our highest privilege and holiest 
duty to love him. 

Here, then, is the greatest Commandment in the religion of 
Christ—to love God. It is addressed to us and laid upon us, for 
we are believers in and followers of Christ. How shall we fulfill 
it? How are we to love God? Our Lord Himself points out the 
way, as the instances which we have just given of His teaching 
indicate. His method was to direct the minds of men to things 
created, things visible and observable, in which some reflection of 
God’s beauty, power and goodness shines forth, and from these 
things, to lift us up to the thoughts of that perfection which is 
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uncreated and infinite. From the good which we can behold and 
measure, we are to rise to its divine source—the good which is in 
God and is God. Let us adopt this manner of approaching our 
heavenly Father, stepping upward toward Him, guided by the 
vestiges of divinity which lie around us and within. 

Of the signs of God’s admirable perfections which appear in the 
physical world, I do not now intend to speak. Those signs are 
splendid and impressive proofs, indeed, of the greatness and good- 
ness of the Infinite Spirit who has created and rules the universe. 
In the orderly adjustment of all things, working together under 
harmonious law, there is wonderful wisdom; in the unfailing suc- 
cession of times and seasons, whereby life is sustained, and given its 
alternate hours of labor and repose, there is beneficent providence; 
in the sublime beauty of the face of Nature there is a clear in- 
timation of the surpassing loveliness which must exist in the splen- 
dor of eternal light ; and in the mighty forces and awful magnitudes 
of suns and systems and worlds innumerable, there is vast and al- 
mighty power. So striking are these physical evidences of God, 
that to many higher souls the world is a temple of Divinity, and 
they walk within it, reverent and worshipful, as in the presence 
of the Most High. 

But to-day, let us consider another order of things wherein we 
may see reflections of God, and, seeing them, may find Him in 
whose borrowed light they shine. Let us enter the sphere of the 
spiritual, as revealed in our higher nature, and there seek such signs 
of God as may lift our hearts to Him in love. All men, except the 
most utterly depraved, love goodness. They cannot help loving 
it. Even when they do not themselves practise it, they retain for 
it a respect and admiration which are at least a beginning and 
small measure of love. Let a man stand forth who is suffering 
for truth or struggling for morality against heavy odds, and the 
world’s heart goes out to him. Let a hero give his life in supreme 
self-sacrifice for some holy cause, and men will speak his name 
with bowed heads, and the hardest of heart will venerate him. Let 
an unfortunate one be stricken down, let the innocent be in dis- 
tress; let unprotected purity be in peril, and a hundred hands reach 
out in assistance and defense. The true, the noble, the unselfish, 
the kind, the chaste, make irresistible appeal to human hearts, for 
there is some common ground between all holy ideals of good- 
ness and our spiritual nature. That common ground is God. God 
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is the sum and completion of goodness. Whatever is good is good 
by resemblance to Him who is the source and archtype of good. 
Whatever is good He infinitely loves, and this impulse to love the 
good He has communicated to us in making us in His image and 
likeness. We are kindred to goodness because kindred to God; 
and, in loving it, we share in an essential attribute of the All-Holy. 

Here, then, we are on the way of an easy ascent to the love 
of God. Let us love God as reflected in the holiness within our 
reach, and recognize that He is the source of it, and we shall be 
loving Him in Himself. Obey conscience, revere purity, worship 
truth, hold fast to honesty, practise charity, convince yourselves that 
the moral and spiritual side of life is supreme; get a right under- 
standing of the sacred duty of fidelity to the moral law, and of the 
awful degradation of violating it; resolve to give your life in 
a kind of consecration to virtue and to the cultivation of a spirit- 
ual character so strong and brave and beautiful as to draw down 
upon you the approval and benediction of the heavenly Father. Do 
this and you shall be fulfilling the first and the greatest Command- 
ment. 

It will often be hard to do this. For while, as I have said, we ad- 
mire and love virtue, and display that love in any great moral crisis, 
still, in the common life of every day we are apt to let it slumber 
within the soul and remain inefficacious and unfruitful. But, to 
make it constant, to put it into daily practise, to guide our thoughts, 
words and deeds in the light of it—this requires steadfast resolu- 
tion, courageous loyalty to the spirit as opposed to the flesh, sincere 
and fervent prayer. 

You see, then, that love of God means living a high and holy life. 
It means achieving those qualities of inner righteousness which, 
we all acknowledge, constitute the integrity of admirable character. 
It is not a laborious striving of the mind after a vague and distant 
object; it is not an emotional excitement of whicli only the senti- 
mental are capable. It is rather the power and strength of noble 
character ; the firm will of a loyal spirit; the devout submission of 
an unselfish heart to the divine behest of duty. Surely it is not 
too much to ask us thus to love God. It is perfecting ourselves by 
loving the All Perfect. It is a clear call to us from heaven above 
and from our own best nature within. Follow it; love whatever 
thing is good and God-like ; hate whatever thing is base and wrong. 
You will find by so living that Christ will grow nearer to you; 
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for it is of Him that we are to learn these higher lessons of the 
soul, and in Him that we are to see the great example of pure love, 
of generous self-surrender, and of fidelity to God—a fidelity that 
led Him without fear to ignominy, the scourge and the Cross. You 
will find that God’s ways will justify themselves when you strive 
to love Him. You will grow in the spirit of trust, and in abandon- 
ment to His Providence. You will gain unalterable peace. And 
perhaps at some blessed moments it may be given you to rise even 
higher—to enjoy that inner union with the Divine Spirit, that mysti- 
cal communion with the Father of all, which is the privilege of 
the saints, and a foreshadowing of the happiness which is to come. 

Love of one another is the second part of Christ’s twofold Com- 
mandment. But the understanding of the second part follows 
directly upon knowledge of the first. True love of God brings with 
it true love of man. Love of God is utterly inconsistent with any 
kind of hate, except hate for what is essentially evil. Devotion to 
the Father cannot be separated from tender regard for the Father’s 
children, even the foolish and the wayward. With love of God 
comes a largeness of mind, a magnanimity, a tolerance, a patience, 
a gentleness, that will clothe us about as with a mantle of charity. 
The small vexations which we inflict upon one another, the harass- 
ing imperfections which we find in one another, and even the graver 
injuries, with which a neighbor’s hand may hurt us—these it 
will be possible to overlook in the measure wherewith we have 
learned Christ’s lesson of pure and perfect love. 

This lesson let us strive to learn. Let us go to Him, the Master, 
as pupils that are eager to learn. Look upon Him in His spiritual 
strength and beauty. Hear Him as He speaks so gently and so 
wisely, the words of eternal life and everlasting love. Be of the 
number of His true disciples, and you will find as life goes on that 
His yoke is sweet and His burden light—made sweet and light by 
love, which shows us a Father in heaven, and brothers all about 
us upon earth. 
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Ill. THE VIRTUE OF FAITH 


BY RIGHT REV. MGR. CANON JOHN S. VAUGHAN 


SYNOPSIS.—Faith the foremost if not the most meritorious of the virtues. 
Its definition, its analysis. The necessity of knowledge for the super- 
natural as well as for the natural life. Knowledge acquired in various 
ways but chiefly through the testimony of others. Examples of this. The 
reasonableness of faith depends upon?the trustworthiness of the authority 
revealing. Knowledge of the things necessary for eternal life can not 
be acquired by man’s own industry, but must come from God. The neces- 
sity of faith seen from Scripture and reason. Motives urging the exer- 
cise of this virtue, 1. because God is Infinite Truth and worthy of all 
trust; 2. no other way of acquiring what is absolutely necessary; 3. by 
faith we offer complete homage of our intellect and of our will; 4. love 
and gratitude urge us on this point. Exhortation to watch over and 
guard our faith; to live up to it and thus give good example and lead 
others to the true Church. 


Of all virtues, to be exercised by a devout Catholic, the first and 
foremost is faith. When we say the first, we do not mean the high- 
est or the most meritorious, for, in those respects both hope and 
charity, no doubt, surpass it. We mean merely that it is the first, 
in the chronological order, and the most essential. That it is the 
most essential is clearly proved from the fact that, until we possess 
faith, it is impossible to advance to the exercise of hope or of 
charity, or indeed of any other supernatural virtue whatsoever. 

A mansion may be a much mpre magnificent thing, in itself, than 
the rude foundation on which it rests; yet, without the foundation 
there can never be a mansion at all. So, in a similar way other 
virtues may be, and are, sublime and more admirable than faith; 
yet, without faith they could never exist at all. From this we can 
readily understand the force of the apostle’s teaching, viz.: “with- 
out faith, it is impossible to please God.” 

But, what is faith? Before giving a direct answer to this im- 
portant question, it will be well to make some preliminary remarks, 
which will help us to realize the situation more clearly. 

Man possesses two great gifts, viz., intellect and free-will. Both 
have their own special sphere of action; both are necessary for 
man’s well being. If we compare man to a machine, then the will 
may be described as the driving power, and the intellect as the di- 
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recting power. Without the will, he can not move at all; without 
the intellect, he may, indeed, move, but he would not know whither 
to direct his movements. If I liken myself to a ship, then my “will” 
would be represented by the powerful engines that urge the vessel 
on, through the ocean; and my “intellect” would be represented by 
the compass, which points out the way, and enables me to steer 
along the proper course and to reach my objective in safety. The 
motive power, however great, would be of no avail, unless the route 
were made manifest. Knowledge is essential. 

Now, this holds good, whether I am guiding a material bark 
across the ocean, from one port to another, or whether I am guid- 
ing my immaterial, immortal soul from earth to heaven, across the 
tempestuous sea of the present life. 

In both cases, knowledge is a requisite, as a means to an end. 
But, taking knowledge in the broadest sense, we may ask, how it 
is arrived at? In various ways. There are some truths that we can 
learn by the mere exercise of our senses. That the grass is green; 
that birds fly; that the sun shines, are truths that we learn from 
personal observation. So again: that fire burns ; that water quenches 
thirst, and that roses smell sweet, are all propositions certified to 
by direct experience. Other truths, of a less obvious kind, I may 
also acquire, without help from any one else, by the. mere exercise 
of my reason. 

Thus I need no one to tell me that the whole of any object is 
greater than a mere part; or that things, which are equal to the same 
thing, are equal to one another; and so forth. Further, by a pro- 
cess of mere ratiocination, | may advance to the discovery of many 
new truths, as is done in mathematics and geometry. 

But, in spite of all these means of information, there is no doubt 
but that our chief source of knowledge is neither our own reason- 
ing nor our personal observation, but rather the testimony of others. 


Of all the knowledge we now possess, by far the greater portion. 


comes to us on the authority of outsiders. Thus, to take a few 
examples; I know that China exists, and India, and Japan. I 
know that Caesar was a great general, and that he wrote certain 
commentaries ; and that Napoleon was a mighty commander, and was 
taken prisoner, and died at St. Helena. I know, further, 
that the earth turns on its axis, and that the succession 
of summer and winter is caused by the revolution of the 
earth round the sun. How do I know these, and countless other 
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similar facts? I have acquired them by no personal industry. They 
all come to me on the testimony of other persons. I accept them 
without hesitation and without doubt; but simply and solely upon 
authority. 

Now, the acceptance of a statement, upon the authority of another, 
is what is called faith ; and the character of that faith will vary, with 
the character and reliability of the authority invoked. 

If the authority be human, then faith is simply human faith. If 
the authority be divine, then the faith is divine faith. Hence, we 
may define Divine Faith to be the acceptance of any statements, on 
the authority of God. 

Now comes the question: Is faith reasonable? Is it right and 
just that we should submit our intellect to another, and accept state- 
ment after statement on his simple assurance? Our answer is: It de- 
pends. If the authority on which we rest is trustworthy, then we 
are acting with wisdom and prudence; if not, then we are acting 
foolishly. 

A simple servant girl meets a wandering gypsy, who promises to 
tell her her fortune, if she will but cross her hand with a shilling. 
She firmly believes her words. Why? Simply because she is old 
and ugly and has a hooked nose and wears a sugar-loaf hat. In this 
case the servant girl does, indeed, exercise faith, but it is a most 
ill-founded and unreasonable faith. It rests on a tottering foun- 
dation. 

On the other hand; instead of a foolish serving maid, take a 
prudent man, who lies sick, but wishes to get well. After due in- 
quiry, he calls to his bedside the most learned physician he can 
find—who has already won for himself a high reputation in his 
own profession. He not only asks his advice, but he believes his 
words, puts himself into his hands, and carefully follows out all 
his directions. In a word, he “exercises faith” in his physician. He 
believes his words, and acts upon them. This is not an unreason- 
able, but a most reasonable and proper faith ; and though it is merely 
human faith, its exercise is dictated by prudence and approved by 
common sense. The foundation here is practically firm and secure. 

The physician has made a life-long study of the human body and 
of the various diseases to which it is exposed, and is able to give me 
valuable information concerning my special ailment and concerning 
the rules I must follow in order to recover my lost health and 
strength. This knowledge, which I can acquire in no other way, is 
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invaluable; still, it has to do only with my bodily health; i. e., only 
with the inferior part of my being. It has nothing to do with that 
which is immeasurably more important, viz., with my soul. 

If this world were the only world, such mere human faith and 
such mere physical knowledge might suffice. But we have immortal 
souls. We are destined to live on and on, for ever, in a future world. 
Therefore, it is essential that we should know both what we have 
to do and what we have to avoid in order to become entitled to a 
place in the kingdom of heaven—when this world shall have van- 
ished away. 

So soon as ever I learn that eternal life is offered to me, I 
wish to know if the offer depends on any special conditions. If 
I am answered in the affirmative I at once feel the necessity of 
learning what those conditions are. Is sin, for instance, an insur- 
mountable barrier to my entrance into heaven? If so, then I have 
to ask a further question, viz., how is sin to be remitted and 
washed out? These, and a thousand similar points must be deter- 
mined, and set at rest, before I can feel any security of salvation. 

Now, how am I to get answers to these most practical and press- 
ing questions ? 

They are questions, kindly observe, that differ from all others, 
especially in two respects. In the first place, by reason of their 
tremendous importance. For they concern our most personal and 
vital interests. They are connected with the state and condition 
of our souls, not during the brief moments of our present existence, 
but during the limitless ages of eternity. They have to do with 
the rescuing us from everlasting torment, and the securing for us 
everlasting joy and happiness. 

But if these questions differ from all others in importance, they 
differ from all others also in this, that no mere human teacher or 
philosopher, however clever and gifted, can hope to be able to solve 
them. They are questions which touch upon the most intimate 
nature and attributes of God, on His inscrutable providence, and 
on the end and purpose of our creation and destiny. 

That is to say, the knowledge needed is not such that I or any 
man, however learned and wise, can acquire by his own industry. 
It is a knowledge, not only greater than the human mind can 
arrive at by study, but a knowledge of an altogether higher and 
sublimer order. It is supernatural, and falls not within the circle 
of earthly experience. It embraces many truths, which are wholly 
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above our comprehension, and many which depend wholly and 
solely upon the personal will and decree of an absolutely free 
God. Without some external aid, how shall we—how can we— 
arrive at a certain knowledge of such supernatural truths? “Hardly,” 
says the wise man, “hardly do we guess aright at things that are 
thrown upon the earth, and with labor do we find the things that 
are before us; but the things that are in heaven, who shall search?” 
(Wisdom ix, 16). 

If we are ever to reach heaven, it is absolutely necessary that 
we should know the way there; but since, from the very nature 
of the case, it is wholly impossible for us to discover 
it of ourselves, God, in His infinite mercy, has _ been 
pleased to reveal it to us, and to enlighten our dark- 
ness. This is referred to by Isaias, when he says: “The people, 
that walked in darkness have seen a great light. To them who 
dwelt in the region of the shadow of death, to them light is risen” 
(Isaias ix, 2). Similarly, when at a later date, Our Lord appearing 
to St. Paul, bade him carry the truths of the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, He declared that He sent him in order “to open their eyes, 
that they may be converted from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and a lot amongst the saints” (Acts xxv, 18). 

In these and other passages we clearly see (1), the necessity 
of a revelation on the part of Almighty God, and (2), of a firm 
faith upon our part, in what He reveals. What we cannot dis- 
cover of ourselves He makes known to us, and by accepting these 
truths and acting upon them, we obtain, at last, eternal life. 

The obligation of believing God is manifest, for, “if the tes- 
timony of man is great, the testimony of God is greater,” as St. 
John observes (I John v, 9), God is infinitely wise. He knows all 
things, and can neither deceive nor be deceived, so that there is 
no ground for doubt or hesitation. To call into question any state- 
ment made by God is to insult His infinite majesty, and to commit 
a most grave sin. Why? St. John himself gives us the reason. 
It is because “he that believeth not, maketh God a liar, since he 
believeth not the testimony which God hath given of his Son” (I 
John v, 10). Indeed, there is no sin so deadly, no sin that is so 
severely punished as the rejection of His doctrine, and the refusal 
to accept His teaching. When commissioning His Apostles to go 
and teach all nations those things which He had commanded them, 
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He made use of these emphatic words: “He that believes and is 
baptized shall be saved, and he that believes not shall be damned.” 

On another occasion our blessed Lord spoke yet more severely 
concerning unbelievers, and added threats. After sending His 
Apostles to make known His saving doctrine far and wide, over the 
whole world, He breaks forth in these memorable and truly awful 
threats: “Whosoever shall not hear you, nor receive your words, 
going forth out of that house or city, shake off the dust from your 
feet. Amen, I say to you, it shall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than for that 
city” (Matt. x, 14). 

The memory of the enormity of the crimes that disgraced the 
inhabitants of those cities is still fresh. Well, terrible though it 
was, Our Lord tells us that a worse fate awaits wilful unbe- 
lievers than awaited them. “It will be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah” than for unbelievers in the last day. 

Hence, the Catholic Church, the very mouthpiece of Jesus Christ, 
has always taught faith in God’s word to be a matter of spiritual 
life or death. To hold the faith is a condition of salvation. The 
denial of any single article is heresy; and heresy, in the mind of 
the Church, is classed with idolatry and apostasy. From the 
earliest Councils down to the very last, viz., that of the Vatican, 
assent to Catholic doctrine is required under pain of excommuni- 
cation or anathema, and assent to heretical doctrine is reprobated, 
under the same spiritual censures. Further, the assent to the 
teachings of the Church, must be interior and sincere, as well as 
outward and manifest. 

There are four special motives urging us to exercise the great 
theological virtue of divine faith. 

The first two and most obvious have already been referred to, 
viz., First, because God is the infinite truth, and is infinitely worthy 
of our trust and confidence. Second, because we can acquire in 
no other way the knowledge which is essential to our well-being in 
this world, and still more, to our well-being in the next. Third, 
in addition to these, there is a third, and that is because it is by 
the exercise of faith that we offer to God the complete homage 
and adoration of our intellect. 

Our will is made subject to God, by obedience. We subject 
our will when we carry out the commands that He imposes upon 
us. We thereby acknowledge that He is master of our wills, and 
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that we owe Him the sacrifice of our personal desires and inclin- 
ations. But in all this our intellect takes no important share; and 
no violence is done to it. Our reason stands, as it were, apart 
and unconcerned. Yet our reason is one of God’s greatest gifts 
to man, and should also acknowledge His sovereignty. It, too, 
must pay fealty. But how is this done? By the exercise of faith, 
that is to say, by forcing our reason to submit to God’s revela- 
tion and to accept as true the various doctrines which He proposes, 
however difficult and however obscure they may seem to us. Just 
as we offer to God the sacrifice of our own wills, when we resist 
and overcome them to do God’s will, so we offer Him, likewise, 
the sacrifice of our own intellect or reason when we resist and 
overcome its dictates, in order to accept the revelations of Almighty 
God, and prostrate our puny intellect in the dust before God’s 
infinite intellect. 

Take an illustration. Thus: God enunciates some sublime doc- 
trine, such as that of the blessed Sacrament. We listen with 
respectful wonder as He unfolds, one by one, the marvels contained 
in that dogma. We try in vain to grapple with them, and to render 
them clear. But we fail to understand. We find ourselves face 
to face with mystery. Our intellect cannot help us. We must 
either reject the doctrine and exclaim, with the unbelieving Jews: 
““Flow can this man give his flesh to eat and his blood to drink?” 
Or we must throw ourselves wholly upon the veracity of God, and 
abandon ourselves unreservedly to Him, before whom the greatest 
intellect is immeasurably less than is the glow-worm’s spark before 
the noon-day sun. It is not here so much a question of the 
submission of our will (though our will, too, has a share, and a 
very important share, in every act of faith) as the submission of 
our intellect. 

In presence of any great mystery, our intellect is staggered. The 
doctrine is incomprehensible. We are wholly unable to reach to 
its heights, or to sink to its depths; it lies quite outside the field 
of human investigation. But, two courses lie open to us. We must 
either trust to our own feeble light and turn away from Him who 
is “the light of the world,” and “walk no more with him” (John 
vi), or else we must humble ourselves and force our reason to 
blindly accept that which it can neither see nor comprehend, simply 
and solely on the authority of God; crying out with St. Peter: 
“Lord! to whom shall we go, thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
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In short, we pay homage to God with the highest of our faculties, 
and, in the words of St. Paul, bring our proud reason into captiv- 
ity, unto the obedience of Christ. 

These are three motives for exercising faith. A fourth motive 
is that we may thereby honor God, in a spirit of love and gratitude, 
who has first deigned to honor us with His confidence, in imparting 
to us the secrets of His own mind. 

Let us develop this thought a little. Though faith is quite dis- 
tinct from charity, yet there is a most intimate connection between 
them. Faith leads up to the higher virtue. The very wish, on 
the part of God, to afford us some glimpse of His own divine 
nature and to make known to us the hidden counsels of His own 
mind, is well calculated to enkindle our love, and to draw us more 
closely toward Him. It even helps on that unity of mind, which 
is one of the strongest bonds of true affection. It puts our intellects 
in complete harmony with God’s intellect. It enables us, in a 
measure, to see as He sees, to judge of things as He judges, and 
to feed upon the selfsame truths; so that not only the will becomes, 
in a certain sense, one with God’s will, but the created intellect 
becomes one with the uncreated. The soul becomes thus the con- 
fidant of God; is allowed to penetrate into the secrets of His 
mind, and to share His own knowledge. For this our blessed 
Redeemer gratefully returned thanks to His heavenly Father: “I 
confess to Thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them to little ones” (Luke x). So, too, for a like reason, 
He says to His disciples: “I have called you friends, because all 
things whatsoever I have heard from the Father I have made 
known to you” (John xv). 

Thus, it is clearly seen that the goodness and love of God, in 
thus opening out to us the treasures of His knowledge, call for 
a prompt and loyal faith in all He reveals, and spurs us on, by yet 
another strong motive, to accept, with unwavering trust, all that He 
proposes to our belief. 

Let us, dear brethren, value this gift of Divine Faith as the 
greatest of treasures. Let us watch over it and guard it with the 
most scrupulous care, and beg Almighty God to strengthen it 
within us daily more and more. Let us resolve to act up to the 
dictates of faith; to live ever in the light and under the guidance 
of faith, and so to honor it by our conduct and example, that 
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others, seeing our good works, may be led on from mere admira- 
tion to imitation, until they come to share our privileges and to 
acknowledge the same authority instilled by God as His own in- 
fallible mouthpiece, namely, the one only true God-established Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Amen. 
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IV. DANGERS TO FAITH 
BY THE VERY REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency may 
be of the power of God, and not of us.”—2 Cor. iv, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Faith’s value, dignity, fruits; its greatness overlooked, though 
proclaimed in Holy Scripture. Commended by Our Lord, sought and 
preached by His Apostles; endangered by our earthliness: by Ignorance 
and by Immorality. 

I. Ignorance opposed to faith: ignorance that God spoke, ignorance 
of what He said. Ignorance of articles of faith; indifference about re- 
ligious instruction, about hidden treasures of catechism. Worse igno- 
rance of grounds of faith, of Church’s authority, of her enlightenment. 
Weak opposition, but delusive; non-Catholic schooling; godless journal- 
1Sm. 

II. All admitted immorality endangers faith; sinful life, merely 
natural life, opposed. Resistance to Spirit of Truth, injurious; heresy, 
deadly. Sins against faith put it out; every sin has that tendency. 
Apostates most hopeless; yet pure conscience only safeguard against 
shipwreck; a pressing reason for spotless, humble life. St. John the 
Baptist. The Pharisees. 

Conclusion—Guard of faith proportioned to its worth and neces- 
sity. No folly to interfere, no bribes, no malice; rather simple heroism 
of practical Catholic, understanding the end; unbelieving wicked, as 
chaff and ashes; Church’s sincere children with a lot among the saints. 


My brethren—Faith is a divine virtue, divine in origin, in object, 
in exercise. It is a heavenly gift, of untold value, being both the 
condition and the foundation of Christian life. Wherever it exists 
there is, or was meant to be, the incomprehensibly exalted dignity 
of sonship and friendship with God. It may be hindered in its 
efficacy and effects; but if let work in our souls, it makes us pleas- 
ing to our Creator, capable of possessing and enjoying Him, fit to 
see Him and be like Him. Plainly it is a treasure, such a treasure 
that though the infinitely good God can give it as a gift, He could 
not create any one who would have a right to it. Being, as we 
call it, supernatural, it is immeasurably above the claims of all 
actual and possible creatures. 

But our familiarity with the name of this virtue may occasion 
our forgetting or overlooking its greatness. Yet the things said 
about it in Holy Writ should always keep our estimate of it very 
elevated and our eager affection for it ever undiminished. Our Lord 
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made it the first condition of His action in the world, causing His 
most blessed Mother herself to be called blessed exactly because 
she believed (Luke i, 45). All graces He was ready to grant to those 
who had faith, letting His divine power do to them just accord- 
ing to their faith, even saying it was their faith that wrought His 
wonders in their bodies and souls. His praises were for those who 
showed faith, great faith; His regrets that He did not always meet 
such faith as He might have expected; His sad questioning whether 
when He came again He should find faith on the earth. His 
reproach oftenest addressed to His disciples was that their faith 
was little; His most comprehensive exhortation to them was to 
have the faith of God. And when He would finally safeguard them, 
and all who through them should believe, His way was to pray for 
their head that his faith fail not. 

The Apostles got to understand their Master on that point sooner 
than on others, so that when His suggestions seemed above them, 
their immediate, unconditioned prayer was Lord, increase our faith! 
They carried the same view into their ministry, their exultance being 
that God was giving faith to all, that He had opened the door of 
faith to the Gentiles, that the people were continuing in faith, that 
faith was purifying their hearts, that they were strengthened in 
faith, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. (Acts, passim.) 

That this virtue is precious and that we have it, is enough to indi- 
cate that it is in danger; for we are poor guardians of a thing so 
sacredly valuable. ’Tis indeed the divine treasure in earthen ves- 
sels. To it the Apostle explicitly refers in the text quoted, as his 
accompanying words show. “God who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness,” he writes, “hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ 
Jesus. But we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” How splen- 
did his description of faith: the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Christ Jesus! 

This treasure is variously imperiled’ by our earthly weakness. 
For orderly treatment we may consider its dangers under two broad 
heads: they are either of the nature of ignorance. cr of the nature 
of immorality. 

I. First, ignorance endangers faith. At the merest glance it may 
be seen that there is opposition between them, for faith is a vir- 
tue of the intellect, while ignorance is a vice of the very same fac- 
ulty. On closer scrutiny it becomes still more evident that they 
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are necessarily antipathetic. The things of faith have to be learned ; 
they are not acquired by nature or instinct, nor usually by inspira- 
tion alone. What we believe is what God has said; and hence we 
must know that He did speak; know, too, at least summarily, what 
are the things He really said. Ignorance in these matters may make 
faith impossible, or, at best imperfect and unstable. This is the 
only human ignorance that can fully bear the name; for a man 
who understands what his Creator says to him and wants him to 
know, can never be justly called an ignorant man. The question 
is not, therefore, of our having much or little scholarship, much or 
little book-learning—though that, rightly handled, can give vast help 
in both the acquisition and the preservation of divine truth. The 
ignorance that really endangers belief is ignorance of the articles of 
faith, ignorance of their meaning and of the authority on which 
we receive and hold them. Certain degrees of this ignorance may 
be involuntary and hence blameless ; but indifference about knowing 
Christian doctrine, unwillingness to take or seek religious instruc- 
tion, can never be characteristic of a man who is and wishes to 
remain earnestly Catholic. Good souls take the heavenly truths 
that come their way, faster than the thirsty ground takes the fer- 
tilizing shower. They think there is much to learn and that they 
have acquired but little; and both thoughts are true. The simplest 
catechism in your hands, my brethren, is like a rich country in 
great part unexplored: like a mine of wealth very little worked. 
Nor must you forget that though God offers the treasure of His 
truth to all, He has made it a hidden treasure which requires man- 
ful delving to be unearthed, a pearl of great price which demands 
deep diving to be brought to light. The more earnest the search 
for truth, the more is it appreciated when found; and the very 
common, though very superficial, idea that Christian truth is the 
only truth for whose acquisition no pains need be taken, is a stand- 
ing danger to the solidity and permanency of Catholic faith. 

More dangerous than even the partial ignorance of the 
articles of faith is ignorance of the grounds of faith, ignorance 
of the reasons for the hope that is in us. This latter ignorance 
is more open to attack; and, as the world runs, to lie open 
to attack on one’s religion is to be in a sadly perilous posi- 
tion. Now, where faith is most traditional, its grounds are 
generally well held. Peasants, very little lettered, if at all, are 
often quick to answer, when asked why they believe some part of 
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the Creed, that God said it; and if pressed to tell how they know 
that God said it, they reply that His Church so teaches. While 
they hold this ground their faith is secure; they are on the rock 
as well of theology as of revelation. Him only, indeed, the First 
Truth, do we really believe; but He has said that hearing His 
Church we hear Him. People, however, whose social atmosphere 
is poisoned with error, and whose domestic atmosphere is 
no antidote, have to look sharply to the shiftiness of their own 
minds and to the impulses they inevitably receive from their unbe- 
lieving surroundings. If they lay themselves open to every wind 
of doctrine, they court shipwreck. Be on your guard, my brethren; 
you carry about with you a precious treasure, and many lie in 
wait to despoil you. In strictly religious matters listen only to 
“one having authority’—as even envious Jews recognized that Our 
Lord had, and as common sense shows that His Church has. Beware 
of the sowers of error. The worst ignorance is the falsehood that 
prevents the learning of truth. Such is the falsehood of all non- 
Catholic schooling in questions really Christian; such is the false- 
hood of godless journalism in all concerns of the soul. Keep clear 
of such influence. The Apostle says of those who have erred from 
the truth that “their speech spreadeth like a cancer” (II Tim. ii, 
17). Of the world and of its history learn whatever true things 
you meet; but remember and understand that our ever old, ever 
new Catholicity is as well the storehouse as the preserver of all 
truth. God made His Church the treasury of the human family, 
having in it, in place and order, everything that is good for man 
both to know and to desire. If petty minds, pitifully ill-tutored, 
come piping that they have just discovered a means of shaking the 
house upon the rock, be rather amused than disturbed. The winds 
and the rains have long been beating on that house, and still it 
stands. The wagging of idle tongues will hardly shiver its mas- 
siveness. As it is itself the very “pillar and ground of truth” (1 
Tim. iii, 15) against which “the gates of hell shall not prevail” 
(Matt. xvi, 18), those, who, in wise confidence, hold their ground 
within its sacred walls, are sure of never being overthrown. 
But as the enemy is crafty, we must be provident and have ready 
an armory of facts for his confusion: we may need them when ob- 
scurity of mind happens to ourselves, or when we can hold out a 
hand to those who grope—for every man has charge of his brother. 
Grasp well, then, my brethren, that all truth is of God, as is all 
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reality, and that no one truth ever contradicts another. If a man 
should pretend to you that his science won’t agree with your religion, 
be sure that he is mistaken either about the science or the religion, 
probably about both. Be not slow to recall that our great teachers, 
even our saints, have often been great scientists, too; that, in fact, 
the boasted sciences of the present day owe immensely more to men 
of fervently Catholic life than to men of any other single descrip- 
tion. Those were the truly scientific, the truly wise, men who so 
cleverly gripped our little ball of clay as not to loose their hold 
on the heaven of God. To the flimsy pretences of shallow book 
or paper you need give little time or attention. Impious stupid- 
ities are best unheeded. If a passing observation to your religion 
seems to require an answer, be ready to give it or to get it, know- 
ing always that the apparent difficulty has already been solved some 
thousands of times. “Nothing new under the sun,” is specially 
true of error; nothing new in it but the form, which is never more 
than a new distortion of facts. The Lord’s Word does not pass 
away, nor does the Creed of His saints. Hence to think, even 
vaguely and distantly, that anything can ever be solidly advanced 
against a point of your Catholic belief, would be to show lamentable 
ignorance and to indicate the imperative need of further instruction 
for the safeguarding of your divine faith. 

II. The second great danger to faith may be called immorality. 
It is a widespread danger, as widespread as human nature. Be 
not surprised, my brethren, at the term or at its application. What- 
ever is sinful is immoral, inasmuch as it contravenes the laws of 
conduct ; and whatever makes for sin, or even for the lower natural 
life, is necessarily inimical to so holy and perfect a virtue as divine 
faith, Arguments need not be multiplied; hear the Old Testa- 
ment and the New: “The wicked man is void of knowledge” (Prov. 
xxix, 7); “for wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, nor 
dwell in a body subject to sins” (Wis. i, 4); “every one that doth 
evil hateth the light, and cometh not to the light, that his works may 
not be reproved” (John iii, 20) ; “how can you believe, who receive 
glory one from another; and the glory which is from God alone 
you do not seek?” (Ib. v, 44) ; “you do not believe because you are 
not of my sheep” (Ib. x, 26). So, no light, no knowledge, no 
wisdom for the sinful; no believing for the evil, the proud, the 
disobedient, who hear not the Shepherd’s voice, nor come when 
He calls. It is not that every sin, be it even mortal, immediately 
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destroys faith: holy Church found it necessary to define the con- 
trary; only sin against faith at once destroys faith. But all sin 
obscures, weakens and endangers it. The word of God says that 
we can neither commence nor continue to believe without divine 
help. And if we turn that help aside? If we reject it? The 
Holy Ghost alone can form in us acts of this supernatural virtue. 
But if we sacrilegiously expel Him? if we close our souls against 
His breathings, if we heartlessly shut our ears to His unspeakable 
pleadings? Ina small yacht, as you are all aware, you may cross 
a wide lake or ascend a strong river—provided you have sound 
wind-filled sails. But you will not go far if you keep out of the 
way of the wind, if your sails are torn and worthless, if you refuse 
to carry or hoist any sails at all. So do many Catholics in the prog- 
ress of Christian life. 

This point, my brethren, needs much attention from some of 
you. The earthen vessel in which we have so divine a treasure 
as faith, is, you must admit, perilous enough in its unstable fragility, 
without being sordidly neglected, without being corroded and buf- 
feted by filth and iniquity. Now, you easily grant that you fail 
in other matters, but not, you think, in faith. You do not see 
that contradicting your religion in practise is endangering your 
belief of it. I know, my brethren, and am glad to proclaim that 
poor sinners can fall very low and yet never doubt about Cath- 
olicity.. In that, too, is their one hope of salvation; for faith keeps 
open their access to the Church, and access to her is access to 
God’s mercy. They begin to look hopeless only when, by word 
or act, they cast themselves into the morass of soul-destroying 
heresy. ‘Tis of apostates St. Paul uses the fearful words about 
the impossibility of being renewed again to penance. But notice 
that on this very question of preserving or losing faith, the same 
Apostle has a word of warning for those who fail not in belief 
but in conscience. When he writes: “Having faith and a good 
conscience, which some rejecting have made shipwreck concerning 
the faith” (I Tim. i, 19), he sufficiently shows that where con- 
science was otherwise violated the way was taken toward loss of 
belief. He continues to enforce that teaching by speaking of the 
mystery of faith that is to be held “in a pure conscience” (Ib. iti, 
9). The words seem like an echo of his abiding anxiety about the 
heavenly treasure which he had been instrumental in placing in so 
many earthen vessels. 
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But earthly as we are, we yet can have this good conscience, this 
pure conscience: not, however, with sin. All sin is iniquity and 
foulness ; hence with it, of any kind, conscience is bad and unclean, 
and faith feels not at home. Two vices are so speedily destruc- 
tive of the delicate virtue that we require special caution against 
them. Impurity and pride are necessary and deadly enemies of 
this sacred dignity of our elevated nature. It has been figuratively 
yet accurately said that as was St. John the Baptist in the court 
of Herod, so is faith in the unchaste soul: beheading is the con- 
sequence. For the proud we have the Lord’s intimation that they 
could not believe in Him so long as they sought false glory. Wit- 
ness the Pharisees, who knew so much of the law and professed 
belief so formally, yet persisted in rejecting the true Messias even 
when testified to by Himself, by His Father, and by the Holy 
Spirit! 

To what, then, my brethren, do our reflections lead us? Surely 
to the conclusion that, as faith is most high and precious, so must 
our jealous care of it be most humbly assiduous. We would not 
lose it, we would not lessen it: we need it all for our eternal salva- 
tion, for our filial service of our heavenly Father. Without it 
we cannot please God, without it we can be but condemned. For 
no earthly bribe will we betray it, for no fleshpots renounce it, for 
no mess of pottage barter it, for no passing enjoyments endanger 
it. Far from us be the folly of the worldlings who have finally 
to say: “We have erred from the way of truth; and the light 
of justice hath not shined unto us; and the sun of understanding 
hath not risen upon us” (Wis. v, 6); farther still be the counsel 
of the malicious who said to God: “Depart from us, we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways” (Job xxi, 14). We, my brethren, 
believe in the Almighty, we serve Him and find profit in praying 
to Him. We know that of His wrath the unbelieving wicked shall 
drink; that their lamp shall be put out; that a deluge shall come 
upon them; that they shall be as chaff before the face of the wind, 
and as ashes which the whirlwind scattereth. Fearing our human 
weakness, but trusting in the grace of faith which, as we so often 
sing, alone suffices to strengthen the sincere heart—ad firmandum 
cor sincerum sola fides sufficit—we simply hold.our ground in the 
ranks of the Church’s children who have their eyes opened, who 
are converted from darkness to light, from the power of Satan to 
God, who receive forgiveness of sins, and a lot among the saints 
by the faith that is in Christ Jesus. Amen. (Ib. et Act. xxvi.) 




















THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 
A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
I. ViIRTUE IN GENERAL 


There are infused virtues and acquired virtues. These addresses 
deal with the latter, with the acquired virtues. Of infused virtues 
we shall have something to say at the end. A virtue is a habit of 
doing right; a habit of doing wrong is called a vice. A habit is a 
made thing, made by the free human acts of the individual. It 
results of acts whereof he is master, to do or not to do, and he 
chooses to do them. No one is born with habits. A young child 
consequently has neither vices nor virtues. But it has propensities 
both virtuous and vicious. These propensities are partly common to 
all men, partly peculiar to individuals, depending in the latter case 
on the bodily nature inherited from parents and ancestors ac- 
cording to what is called the law of heredity. NHabits and acts 
answer to one another; but a person may do an act, good or evil, 
without having yet formed the corresponding habit, be it of virtue 
or vice. Clearly, a man may get drunk without being an habitual 
drunkard, or give an alms before he has mastered the virtue of 
liberality. Otherwise no virtue could ever be acquired; for the 
act must precede the habit, and the habit of virtue, or of vice, is 
the gradual result of a series of virtuous, or vicious, acts. But, 
done without habit, an act is done fitfully, irregularly, with difficulty 
and uncertainty and much imperfection. 

The best way to understand a habit, and thereby to understand 
what a virtue is, is to consider what we understand by skill. Skill 
is a habit of proficiency in some art. Skill comes by practise. We 
are not born skilful, we are born clumsy creatures; but this native 
clumsiness adheres to some natures more than to others. We 
are born with predispositions which may be turned into skill by 
practise. Practise presupposes power ; you can not practise running 
unless nature has gifted you with the use of your legs. Skill, there- 
fore, and virtue, and every habit, presupposes power. Habit is the 
determinant of power, not the maker of it. The skill of a trained 
singer is a habit. The voice is there from the first; the most ac- 
complished vocalist was once a squalling baby ; if the baby had had no 
lungs and vocal chords to squall with, never could the singer’s 
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voice have been trained to melody. Every habit is in some power, 
and perfects that power to act equally, surely, readily, to good effect. 
A strong man, seizing a billiard cue for the first time, may make 
a cannon and pocket the balls; but he will not do that again. Only 
a practised and skilful player ever makes a break at billiards. The 
unskilful player, till his skill begins to come, makes only occasional 
flukes. Nor will a man who has not acquired the virtue of meek- 
ness succeed in keeping his temper, when provoked at all hours 
from Monday to Saturday. His is not the skill so to command 
himself. That skill is the virtue, which he has not yet got. 

The sum of a person’s habits is called his character. Education 
is the foundation of character. Education is chiefly of the young, 
because young natures are in all things more plastic. Older people 
are “set,” as in bone and muscle, so likewise in habits. Neverthe- 
less, habits go on growing, to a greater or less degree, throughout 
life; thus education itself becomes a lifelong process. Whatever 
we do consciously and willingly, we are apt to do it again; that 
aptitude goes to build up habit. And not only what we do, but 
what we wilfully omit to do, when there is occasion for doing 
it, goes to make habit also—a habit, that is to say, of omitting. 
The immediate author of all a person’s habits is the person himself, 
for habits come of personal acts, of which he is the doer. Every 
man thus makes his own character,—we must add, out of pre- 
existent materials, which he did not make, and under the influence 
of a surrounding atmosphere of circumstances, which he has not 
created. Still, though influenced and conditioned, he is not abso- 
lutely controlled by present circumstance and pre-existent fact; he 
acts for himself, and his acts make him the manner of man that he 
becomes. Hence it is possible, indeed, it not uncommonly hap- 
pens, for a youth to be educated in one way by his parents and 
guardians, and meanwhile to be educating himself in a diametric- 
ally opposite direction. His masters put him to study; if he did 
study, he would grow studious and, possibly, learned; as it is, 
he “cuts” his lessons day by day, and is forming to himself the 
character, one degree worse than that of an tgnoramus, the char- 
acter of a misologus, hater of books and learning. Or worse still, 
he has to be much in chapel, for so his companions are; he hears 
many prayers recited, he not unfrequently goes to the Sacraments 
as those about him do; but because he inwardly repines at all these 
things, and has little or no heart in him, the virtue called religion, 
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whereby we worship God, is not being formed in him at all, but 
rather the contrary vice of impiety; and so he will prove himself, 
when he goes out his own master, impious and irreligious, for 
thereunto is he self-educated. 

Once acquired, a habit is not necessarily kept. An inanimate 
thing may be kept indefinitely, but a habit, particularly a good habit, 
requires the food and exercise of frequent acts, as occasion arises; 
if such occasions are missed, and the acts called for are not elicited, 
the habit droops and goes near to dying. A habit enables us to 
do a thing easily. At the same time it would appear that acts which 
we have learnt to perform very easily go very little, if any, way to- 
ward strengthening the habit. A swimmer who could almost swim 
the Channel is not much improved by taking a few quiet strokes in a 
bath. Nor does a very meek man grow particularly in meekness by 
enduring the shrill cry of the newsboy in the street. A habit grows, 
on ground wherever it is not yet perfectly formed, by our doing 
that which we have not yet got thoroughly into the way of doing. 
Virtue is strengthened only by being exercised under trying circum- 
stances. Virtue grows strong in conflict, and is enfeebled by ease. 

No one needs to be told that bad habits are easier to form than 
good ones. A bad habit comes of a succession of bad acts; and to 
do a bad act, commonly, we have not to exert ourselves, but simply 
to let ourselves go. It is so easy to be wicked that one wonders how 
anyone could ever be vain of it; yet some people are. A bad habit 
is otherwise called a vice. A bad act is a sin. The sin passes, 
though its guilt (or liability before God) does not pass; the vice 
remains. Nay, when the sin, that is, the guilt of the sin is taken 
away by penance, the vice, or evil habit, is not taken away. The 
vice does not put us out of grace or favor with God; only sin does 
that. Nevertheless the vice comes of sin, done in the past; and 
predisposes us to sin in the future. A pardoned sinner, one who 
has made a good confession, if he has committed the same sin many 
times over, must expect a hard struggle with the vice, or evil habit, 
thence resultant, still remaining in his soul. Often he will sin again 
and again in consequence. The only thing for him is to repent again 
and again, and to repent promptly. Repentance gradually will de- 
stroy not only the sin but also the vice. Not only will he be par- 
doned the repeated acts, but the habit will be cured. One of the com- 
monest temptations of the young and inexperienced is the thought: 
“There’s no use trying, I can not be good!” But you must be good, 
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or you will lose your soul. You must swim out of this abyss of 
evil, or you will be drowned there and die for ever. And with 
God’s grace, and your own good will, and God’s Sacraments, you 
can swim out of it. 

Strictly speaking, it is not the same thing to do a good act and 
to do an act of virtue. To do an act of virtue, I must have the 
virtue in my soul; but virtues (we are speaking now of the “ac- 
quired virtues’) are not in the soul to start with; we start with 
doing good acts laboriously, fitfully, with effort and attention that 
does not always succeed, as we learn to play a game; gradually the 
good habit is formed, the virtue, or skill in doing good, is acquired ; 
and thenceforth good acts are elicited with fair ease and regularity,— 
acts which are at once good acts and acts of virtue, this or that 
virtue according to the nature of the act. 

An act of virtue is always done on principle, from a proper 
motive, not on blind, unreasoning impulse, not under mere stress 
of passion,—very often, indeed, in the very teeth of an impulse of 
passion. Still, when it can be got to work in the right direction, 
passion lends force to virtue and is a valuable adjunct to virtuous 
action. It is the office of the selective eye of reason to set passion 
to work in the right direction. The passions are something like the 
elephants that used to be employed in the ancient battles. Often 
in rage and terror those beasts would break from all control, and 
trample upon the men who had brought them into the field; at other 
times they did good service against the enemy, mostly, I imagine, by 
frightening people who knew no better, as the Romans were fright- 
ened at first sight of what they called the “Lucanian ox.” It is very 
well to act under passion, if you are sure you are going the right 
way and are not going too far. 

From all that has been said it will appear that it is not enough 
for man to have powers; he must further acquire habits, residing 
in and perfecting his several powers, else he will use his powers to 
no good effect. Some powers, indeed, in man, do not need perfecting 
by habit; these are the organic and animal powers, such as cir- 
culation, respiration, digestion; these powers need no education. 
But all the five senses fall under the discipline of habit, as taste in a 
cook, hearing in a musician, touch in a pianist or a surgeon. It 
is not enough for a gymnast to be strong, he must acquire muscular 
habits of skill by dint of practise. Even walking is a habit, an ac- 
quired thing. Articulate speech is a habit founded upon that power 
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which in a baby comes out in squalling. A baby that could not 
squall could never speak. There are habits in the intellect, habits 
of knowledge, got by study. These habits of intellect, sense, and 
muscle, make for the physical perfection of a man, not for his 
moral perfection. In other words, they perfect him toward certain 
particular ends, not toward the last end and final reason for 
human existence. In front of that final end these habits may be 
misdirected and abused, and are daily and continually abused. We 
see knowledge, skill, art and science put to the vilest uses. These 
habits, therefore, are not commonly called virtues. Virtue, as St. 
Augustine says (De lib. arbit. I, c. 18, n. 50) is “something that 
none can put to ill purpose.” Put it to ill purposes, and it ceases to 
be virtue; thus what would be an act of liberality is not an act 
of that virtue if it be done, not for the proper motive of the vir- 
tue, but out of sheer ostentation. You may abuse any other habit or 
skill, you can not abuse a virtue. 

Mere knowledge and intellectual appreciation of the right thing to 
do is not virtue. Thus they were foolish philosophers who defined 
fortitude, “an understanding of the things that are to be feared 
and the things that are not to be feared.” A virtue is a guarantee 
for the performance of the act corresponding, when occasion arises. 
But such knowledge is scarce any guarantee at all. The hour of 
danger paralyzes the knowledge in the man who has never been 
exercised in the act to face danger. He knows that it is foolish, even 
shameful, to get into a fright and fly; yet away he runs and all 
his philosophy with him. Virtue, indeed, supposes knowledge; it 
is not mere routine behavior, mere knack and rule of thumb: it is 
a habit acquired by practise of acting up to one’s knowledge. Vir- 
tue in this resembles other habits. Skill, too, is something more 
than knowledge. For example, there are certain rubrics to be ob- 
served by a priest at Mass. They are comprised in quite a few 
pages ; you might know the little book by heart, but you would blun- 
der dreadfully if you had never practised. Nor could one ever 
operate as a surgeon who had simply read books on surgery. So 
for virtue you must understand and appreciate and keep well in 
your mind’s eye the motives for virtuous conduct; but further you 
must put your hand to the work; try, and fail; blunder, and begin 
again; do the virtuous thing in a lame and imperfect way, with 
effort and difficulty, overcoming yourself to do it. In time the act 
will grow easy, the habit will have been acquired. 
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A virtue acquired is a guarantee of the corresponding act of 
virtue being forthcoming when called for. Not, however, an ab- 
solutely unfailing guarantee. The meekest of men has his meek- 
ness ruffled by sudden gusts of unreasonable anger. The pru- 
dence of the most prudent deserts him at times; he is taken off his 
guard, and behaves not altogether wisely. Stoics and other ancient 
philosophers expected too much of human virtue, thinking that it 
should never fail to act. The mere fact of man having an animal 
body, liable to perturbations from within and without, is enough 
to threaten always and sometimes to upset, the perfect equilibrium 
of his virtue. For this and other reasons, as we shall see later, 
natural virtue needs to be eked out by the grace of God. 














THE DIVINE PRAISES 
ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 

I, INTRODUCTORY 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introductory—Sin inherently an offense against God. Its 
consequences as a free act to be incurred and faced at one’s peril. 
Though all sins essentially evil, yet those directly against God, cursing, 
perjury, blasphemy, involve special malice. Blasphemy offense against 
civil law punishable by death. Socrates; Our Lord. Humblest citizens 
have protection against defamers of their good name and character: 
God alone undefended. Abuse of Holy Name. 

I. Society formed in vindication and defense of Holy Name, and 
to uphold right of God generally. Individual efforts against deeply 
rooted evils powerless. Combination vital. Joint action alone tells, else 
we are as single drops of water or detached rays of light. Leagues exist 
against all public abuses. What greater or more crying public evil than 
abuse of God’s name? 

II. Object of society twofold; (a) war against abuse and (b) pro- 
motion of good use of Holy Name. (a) Abuse of God’s name universal 
amongst all ranks, in press, platform and even pulpit. Society of Holy 
Name to promote observance of Second Commandment. (b) But main 
object use of Holy Name in true piety, prayer and praise. Ignoring God 
a form of blasphemy, in part both of nation and individual. World 
ts God’s, therefore should His praise be in all tfe. Recital of 
Divine Praises ordered by Pope Leo XIII. Groundwork of present 
course. We have all to bear testimony to Christ-God. One means is 
recital of Divine Praise. Name of ruler prominent in every state on 
coins, in law and all branches of public life. Name of God should be 
equally prominent in His Kingdom, the Church. How Society of Holy 
Name may contribute to promote this great. end. Exhortation to practise 
reverence and respect for Holy Name. 


Broadly speaking, the essence of sin lies in the conflict of the 
human will with the Divine. It is the free act of a creature refusing 
to obey God, speaking through conscience and law. Sin, there- 
fore, implies more than a mere breach of social regulations, or the 
failure to live up to one’s ideal. It is the deliberate rupture of a tie, 
that under the name of duty, binds man to God—the creature to 
the Creator. “If thou dost ill... shall not sin forthwith be present 
at the door,” but, “thou shalt have dominion over it” (Gen. iv, 7). 

Other views of sin, I know, are held to-day, and theories framed 
to elude its consequences; but we, who, in this matter, are “taught 
of God,” need not concern ourselves with the phantom theologies of 
the hour, voiced by men, “wise in their own conceits.” The ground- 
work of Christian ethics is that sin is inherently, and essentially, 
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evil, and as such, a thing to be done at one’s peril. Forgiven it may 
be; excused, never. 

But, there are sins and sins; sins of weakness and of malice, 
sins against God and against our neighbor, which, though all radically 
wrong, yet vary in intensity and degree. In hot inrushes of anger, 
or lust, some souls seem almost powerless against sin; whereas, in 
the case of many others, their cool, deliberate choice of evil makes 
their sins especially deadly. Such is the group of sins forbidden by 
the Second Commandment. There is a devilish malice about blas- 
phemy and kindred offenses against God, that makes them partic- 
ularly heinous. Even hardened sinners in other respects will instinc- 
tively put their fingers to their ears when blasphemers rail against 
God, or vilify His Holy Name. It seems a direct challenge of battle 
against the Most High. Hence we find that nearly all nations, 
howsoever low their religion, made this abuse of the name of the 
Supreme Being a penal offense, even when other forms of sin were 
tolerated or encouraged. By a perversion of this law, Socrates was 
doomed to die amongst the Greeks, and Christ amongst the Jews; 
the injustice of whose sentence is the greatest scandal in history. 
In the Jewish code it is enacted: “He that blasphemeth the name 
of the Lord, dying, let him die . . . whether he be a native or a 
stranger” (Levit. xxiv, 16). 

‘Nowadays, it is high treason, and involves the severest penalty 
known to the law, to write, plot against, or defame men, “clad in 
a little brief authority.” The humblest citizen in the land has a 
case in law against his maligner, but the “King of Kings” is defense- 
less, so to say, against the tongues of His creatures. The law pro- 
tects the rights of men, but is silent or ineffectual about those of 
God. In olden days it was the reverse. Men then thought, as we 
“of the household” think to-day, that men’s rights are best guar- 
anteed where God’s claims are respected. .Now, putting these at 
their lowest, surely God must require that the great gift of speech— 
a free endowment of His to man—should not be turned against Him, 
and that the tongue should be used to praise and bless, rather than 
to profane and vilify His holy and adorable name. 

I. As members of the Society of the Holy Name, we are here 
to protest against the abuse of one of God’s greatest gifts to men; 
we are here to uphold respect and venerate the names that denote 
our Creator and all that refers to Him. No worse abuse and none 
more widespread than that of the Holy Name; and none, therefore, 
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that calls more loudly for remedy. The evil is public and prevalent 
all the world over; and, therefore, private and individual efforts 
against it are of no avail. We must band together in groups and 
bodies. There are societies for every purpose under the sun. We 
have leagues against all crying evils—against gambling, against 
drinking, against impurity, against the evils forbidden by all the 
Commandments in short, and why not against those forbidden by the 
second? There is no society with a higher aim or loftier purpose, or 
more richly blessed and indulged by the Church. The Church herself 
is but a huge society for the promotion of religious life; in other 
words, for teaching the use and hindering the abuse of the holy and 
adorable name of God. It is her aim, and it is ours, that the name 
of God should be honored, loved and respected, not merely in 
church, but in street, field and factory. Were we all what we should 
be, and what we profess to be, there would be no need for societies 
of the Holy Name; but we have fallen on evil days, when men, who 
owe their very being to God, are ashamed to utter His adorable 
name in prayer or praise; and yet deem it manliness to profane it, 
in cursing, swearing or blaspheming. 

Therefore, I say, we must club together in holy brotherhood, to 
make war on this gigantic evil. Union is strength. Water in 
drops is the weakest and most helpless of elements, but crowded into 
streams and rivers and oceans, it is the most powerful and resistless 
of all. Detached rays of light or heat effect nothing, but how re- 
morseless they are when concentrated in a furnace, or pouring down 
in torrents from a burning sun in a cloudless sky. Each Society of 
the Holy Name must be as a river, to cleanse away on its march all 
foul, irreverent, blasphemous usage of God’s name; and in the rever- 
ent use of it, ever send forth from their own hearts and lips, a stream 
of fervent prayer and praises to the Most High God. 

II. The object of the Society of the Holy Name is, therefore, 
twofold, first, to engage in a crusade against the profanation of God’s 
name under all forms of utterance whatsoever ; and next, theadvance- 
ment of the blessing, praise and honor due to it, both in ourselves 
and in others. We live in a period of social endeavor. We must 
work in groups. Individualism is played out. The idea advocated 
by the one universal Church, that humanity is one family, that fell 
together and must rise together, is coming to the front. Our efforts 
to spread the devotion and honor due to the Holy Name must 
not be limited to ourselves or select coteries, but must leaven the 
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masses. We must scour the “highways and byways” of life, and 
force all men to come in. Anyone who duly honors the name of 
God is, to all intents and purposes, a member of the Society of the 
Holy Name. 

But active membership implies more. It means active warfare 
against the abuse of God’s name. Just glance at what this means. 
Climb each step of the social ladder, from the lowest to the 
highest, and we find varying abuse of God’s holy name. Let us 
walk along the street, take our stand among the throngs of idlers 
there, follow men and women into mills or shops or factories, go 
out into the fields, where Nature, in all her changing moods, invites 
the reverent invocation of our Creator’s name—and what do we 
hear? God’s name—if not ignored or banished, employed only in 
profanity and ribaldry. Mount higher. Enter the schools and 
colleges, the universities and the lecture halls; mingle among men 
that work in the great departments of the state; enter into the courts 
of law, where justice is solemnly administered in the name of God, 
and the heart of the reverent is saddened by the widespread 
abuse of God’s holy name—cursing, swearing, perjury—every- 
where rampant. Nay, even in the pulpit, that professes to 
mold the religious thought of the day; to say nothing of the 
platform and the press, there is a great deal of irreverent use, 
if not of downright blasphemy, heard. Here is work for mem- 
bers of the Society of the Holy Name. It covers in its negative 
aspect, we may say, the whole ground of the second Commandment. 
“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain’”—the 
importance of which we may judge from the fact that it is the only 
one to the transgression of which a direct Divine threat is attached— 
“The Lord will not hold him guiltless that shall take the name of the 
Lord his God in vain” (Ex. xx, 7). If there be a language in hell, 
it must be surely one wherein cursing, perjury, oaths, in their worst 
and most hideous forms, profanity and blasphemy make social inter- 
course unbearable. 

And, indeed, we may say the perjurer and the blasphemer give 
one, even in this life, a foretaste of the horrors of the under world. 
Listen to the ribaldry, profanity, cursing and swearing that go on 
in some parts of the great human hives in cities. Watch all the great 
antichristian forces at work to-day in the state, in society, in the 
great schools of thought, and you will see them steeped in blas- 
phemy, i. e., “working together with Satan for the ruin of souls.” 
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All these we have to oppose—nay, wage unrelenting war against 
them. 

Furthermore, our object is not merely to suppress the abuse of the 
Holy Name, but to promote its use. Ours is not only a work of 
destruction, but of construction. Besides uprooting the kingdom of 
Satan, prince of blasphemers, we have to plant the kingdom and 
reign of Christ. Now, this means that, in addition to refraining 
from cursing and swearing, we must ever praise and bless His 
Holy Name. Some of God’s worst enemies avoid cursing and 
swearing, and yet sin, and sin grievously, too, by never using the 
name of their Creator at all; who ignore Him, refuse to acknowledge 
Him—who never bend the knee or raise the heart or voice to the 
Being who made them. A godless life, such as theirs, is a wicked, 
an irreverent and a perilous life. Prayer and praise and blessings are 
strictly due by the creature to the “Lord of all might and power.” 
To fail in this duty, i. e., not to invoke the Holy Name—not to 
acknowledge or appear to recognize God in His own house, the 
universe, is an implied insult, a silent indignity offered to His Name. 
The tongue that fails to bless God, the heart that banishes Him, is 
accursed. What we say of the individual we may say of the race or 
nation. The people that ignore God; that drive Him from their 
midst, that exclude Him from law and education and public life, 
can not be blessed. They can not be a happy people, whatever else 
they may be, for they are wicked or on the way to be. “For my 
people have done two evils. They have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living water, and have digged to themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns that can hold no water” (Jer. ii, 13). “Thy own wicked- 
ness shall reprove thee, and thy apostacy shall rebuke thee” 
(Id. ii, 19). 

III. Were men what they should be; were Catholics particularly, 
consistent with their professed belief—the love of God should burn 
in every heart and His praise ever rise from all lips. They would 
be steeped in God. Now, to bring this ideal state of things partly 
about, we must make the prayerful use of God’s Holy Name a fac- 
tor in our lives. We must breathe it. It must, as fragrant incense, 
be ever ascending from heart and voice. The highest function of 
a creature—as it should be his highest privilege—is prayer and praise, 
in other words, the reverent use of the Holy Name. This is the 
positive side of this Commandment. It is the main duty of the 
members of the Society of the Holy Name. 
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I have chosen the “Divine Praises,” therefore, as affording sub- 
ject-matter for a few discourses, to be addressed to you during the 
coming year. It was a blessed thought that prompted Pope Leo 
XIII to make their recital obligatory after the function that ranks 
next in the Church to Holy Mass. They are all ways of honoring the 
Holy Name and helping us to carry out the end for which our 
society was formed. Each will afford the heading of a conference, 
and, with God’s blessing, help us to appreciate their depth and beauty. 
Their frequent utterance will be a safeguard against abuse of the 
Holy Name, and a powerful means of building up the kingdom 
of God in our souls. 

We are all, in our measure, called to bear witness to God in the 
world; to “bear testimony” to Christ, to “confess Him before men.” 
Now, membership of the Society of the Holy Name is an open 
avowal of our belief in, and love of God and His Christ. And what 
more effectual means of discharging this duty than the devout 
recital of the Divine Praises? In every sovereign state, whether 
republic, empire or kingdom, the name of its ruler or recognized 
head, strikes both eye and ear at every turn—in press, in stamps, on 
coins and public buildings. So in the kingdom of God within us in 
our own souls, and in the Church at large without us, must the holy 
and adorable Name of our Supreme Ruler be ever witnessed to, and 
heard. Be it ours ever to love, honor and respect the Holy Name of 
God, under all its forms and bearings. Leagued together in holy 
and united brotherhood, let us go forth into life’s highways and 
byways as living witnesses to the truth and influence of our holy re- 
ligion. Let us never allow ourselves to be tempted in public or 
in private, in office, street or factory, to take part or show approval, 
of cursing, swearing, blasphemy, or any other profane or impious 
use of the Holy Name. Let us, on the contrary, ever bless, praise 
and adore it; and both by word and example, teach others to do 
the same. Thus, on our lips, at least, shall God’s name be “hal- 
lowed,” and the prophecy of Malachy fulfilled: “From the rising 
of the sun even to the going down, my name is great among the 
Gentiles” (Malachy i, 11). 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
I. Prepacocy 


Pedagogy is the exploitation of the child. Its end is undoubtedly 
lofty, but whether the means employed are always justifiable is a 
question as yet under discussion, and it continues to give anxiety 
to those whose motives are unsuspected and whose solicitude for 
the child’s best interests is outside of all dispute. Pedagogy, in the 
sense above attributed to it and which covers all other descriptions 
of it, has been in use, methodically or otherwise, since the advent of 
the first offspring of Adam and Eve. Unfortunately, history is com- 
pelled to put on record that Adam’s success with his children was 
not ideal. One of his sons was refractory unto the very bounds of 
rebellion. It is sad to relate that the first mother gave birth to the 
first murderer. The conclusion is that at the early date spoken of, 
pedagogy, in whatever way it was applied, was, to say the least, 
consummately inadequate. We shudder at the thought that, if 
primeval heredity held sway in that inflexible manner which to so 
many seems its prerogative, there would be no family in all the gen- 
erations since without a homicide. If the law of atavism was un- 
bending, there would have been no home without a black sheep in 
the guise of a wandering and undisciplined boy. 

From the start is evinced the need of training the child, 
or what is the same thing, the need of some kind of pedagogy. The 
suggestion arises at the same time that there are leading notions 
to be kept in view without which no system of education may be 
considered complete. Right at the beginning, before things could, 
of course, be brought within the limits of rule, in the bosom 
of the original family and before outside influences were pos- 
sible, we have to deplore the fact that the child is not born 
perfect, that it has instincts for good and evil, that it is in 
its own hands for safety or destruction, that heredity is not 
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infallible in its results, that it may resemble morally or may not 
resemble morally its parents, that it is a free agent, that it needs 
control and direction, that no matter how much parents may do for 
it, it may prove recalcitrant. All this is written on the surface of 
the first home—the first home be it remembered, where there was no 
ancestry to hold to account, unless we hale in for special pleading 
those remote progenitors who grinned in the branches of trees, and 
laid the foundations, among the cocoanuts, of the race which to-day 
boasts of civilization than which nothing ever was more glori- 
ous. There are not a few who contend that the strongest 
argument in favor of present theories of the descent of man is to 
be found in the fact that there are so many human beings who seem 
to exhibit a reversion to a type without intellectuality or emotion, 
to a type which had no vestige of mind, to a type which is ex- 
emplified only in foxes, jackals and monkeys as they are known 
to us to-day. A mere animal is an organized substance, purely 
material, unspiritual, endowed with senses and with instincts 
to develop the cravings of those senses and to pander exclusively to 
their gratification. If this approximates a correct definition, then 
must zoology include within its province a very large number of men 
and women who in this twentieth century force upon us so glaringly 
the characteristics which are to be found in the fauna of natural 
history only and this with a depravity as notorious as it is deplor- 
able. This is neither pessimism nor digression. It is not digression, 
for it is a sidelight on the child, and pedagogy is simply a treatise 
on child-culture. The object of any study must be examined from 
every point of view and any conclusion relating to child training 
reached without glancing at all its bearings, would, in proportion, 
be unreliable. The history of the child must be taken into consid- 
eration and no fact which concerns childhood must be neglected. 
Pedagogy which sets aside the family and its origin and its consti- 
tution, sets aside a factor very essential toward the settlement of 
the question at issue. This all supposes that pedagogy is a science. 
How and whether it is a science is remanded to another chapter. 
Practical pedagogy, or, what might be termed subconscious pedagogy, 
is very ancient. It dates back to the first child and to the first 
father and the first mother. It is not in the least rash to say 
that nature planted among the provisions with which she equipped 
parents tendencies decidedly pedagogical. Among the fearful re- 
sponsibilities of man are those of paternity and maternity and they 
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call for some light and some strength to accomplish the task whien 
they impose. So, with the first birth, pedagogy had its origin. 

Pedagogy, as we know it in its present form, is of comparatively 
recent date. Since letters began, we have had writers who briefly 
or otherwise, who specially or incidentally, have treated the theme. 
This idea is better expressed by Munroe in his text book on the “His- 
tory of Education.” He says: “Primitive society reveals education 
in its simplest form; yet in this early stage the educational processes 
possess all the essential characteristics that it reveals in its most 
highly developed stage.” He takes it for granted, however, that the 
first age of society was a barbarous one and so discredits himself 
somewhat in the eyes of those who still hold to the Biblical account 
of the race. “No system of schools is to be found, no body of knowl- 
edge or subjects of study, that serve indirectly as a basis for conduct 
of life, have yet been organized. The method employed throughout 
is simple, unconscious imitation. Only in the highest stages of prim- 
itive life, where it passes from the barbarian to that stage of culture 
which we call civilization, does the method of instruction appear.” 
The life of the primitive man, in the opinion of Munroe, that is, the 
educational life of the primitive man, was determined by “Animism,” 
that is, the interpretation of their environment so that exist- 
ence had for him a twofold duty, the duty of acquiring means for 
the satisfaction of the wants of the body, and the duty of placating, 
controlling or avoiding the enmity of the world of spirits, through 
forms of worship. Rightly understood, this primitive man was 
as pedagogically busy as his ultimate successor. He was actively en- 
gaged in keeping body and soul together. This is about the meaning 
of life in this century, and in a general way we might say at the very 
first that pedagogy, to be perfect, must give accurate information 
of the individual and relative values of soul and body, of the means 
of promoting the advantages of both here and hereafter. His- 
torically, pedagogy traces its origin as far back as recorded history 
goes. The history of education, if properly conceived and written, 
that is, in the hands of a consummate literary artist, could undoubt- 
edly be made a fascinating volume. That such a volume does not 
exist is probable. 

Writers have approached the theme down different avenues and 
presented the results of their labors in different forms. Some have 
thrown their ideas into the shape of a novel. Perhaps this method 
may please some, certainly it does not attract all, for a very large 
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number of enlightened readers never look for philosophy or science 
or religion in the page of a romance. There is something perturbing 
in pedagogy as a subject for didactic treatment. It is a vast subject. 
It ramifies in every direction. It embraces all the centuries of hu- 
man life. It is absolutely encyclopedic. No one man could hold 
it in his grasp. The readers of these chapters will find in them only 
a few items of the great theme presented. The only raison d'etre 
of these pages, is that possibly a few orthodox considerations on 
what has grown to be a branch of all formal teaching, when pre- 
sented briefly and clearly, might contain some helpful atom of in- 
formation and in this prove not undesirable. Of the making of 
books there is no end. Whoever first dropped this remark spoke a 
formula which suits every period and uttered a phrase that is truer 
of pedagogy, as it flourishes now, than of any other science. Verily, 
of the making of books on pedagogy there is no end. Yet when there 
are such multitudinous ripples and in one direction it signifies that 
somewhere there is a strong current, the trend of which must be 
ascertained, lest it lead out to uncharted and therefore danger- 
ous seas. 

That pedagogy is attracting such marked attention is not in 
itself to be regretted. It means that the world is being awakened to 
the need of looking after the child. Perhaps in many ages there was 
this same agitation. Beyond question, at all times, there has been an 
ambition to win the child to ways of betterment, intellectual and 
spiritual. Winning the child is momentous in its significance. The 
motive of every effort on this path must be cross examined. The 
danger lies there. The child is the storm center. Men of all kinds, 
organizations of all stripes, clamor for the child. What do they 
want him for? What do the state, the church, commerce, the 
professions, the army, the navy, the school, the college, the univer- 
sity, want the child for? For it is true that all these agencies 
are trying to capture him. They all, every one of them, present their 
claim to the possession of him. One reason is professional, com- 
mercial, civic pride. Another reason is—let us call the first the mo- 
tive and this last the reason—the reason is that so much is bound up 
in the child, in the youth. The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world—yes, but not without the co-operation of the sleeper in the 
cradle. He is a form compacted of infinite possibilities and the actu- 
ating of every one of them depends upon the training of his youth. 
The child is the family, the child is the state, the child is the nation, 
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the child is the universe, and as he is so are they. They all have 
their methods of molding him. They all have their manuals of child- 
culture. They all have their pedagogies and as their pedagogies di- 
rect the child lives and acts. So pedagogy deserves watching. 

There is a pedagogy, and better is it to go back to the woods and 
the trees than to follow its leading. There is a pedagogy which, 
because neutral, is colorless and unstimulating. There is a peda- 
gogy which takes the child and uplifts his whole nature. There is a 
pedagogy which saves and a pedagogy which ruins; which kidnaps 
and holds the child away from home for a ransom. How colossal 
the ransom! How debilitated the child returned! 


II. THe ScIENTIFIC VALUE OF PEDAGOGY 


The last section, by its very nature introductory, touched in a 
general way upon pedagogics. The definition seems to cover the 
ground adequately enough. The question arises, what place, if any, 
does this latest comer hold among the sciences or has it any scientific 
value—is it a science at all? It had to face the opposition of a host 
of adversaries, all of whom belonged to the old school. This antag- 
onism, in the minds of many, is reason sufficient to admit it to the 
position in the world’s advance it lays claim to. One of the greatest 
thinkers of two centuries ago said: “It is never wise entirely to de- 
part from tradition.” When Burke affirmed that, he gave ex- 
pression to two principles, the one asserting that no matter how 
old a theory was, its antiquity was rather in its favor than against 
it, the other that the world of thought can not remain stationary, and 
so new views may, in spite of their youth, be well worth investi- 
gation.. His tenet was that extremes must be avoided, for truth, 
like virtue, lies midway. An opinion must be rejected neither be- 
cause of its age nor its infancy. If wisdom is a desirable attribute of 
the age, it must dictate in all contests a spirit of conciliation. 

For a long time, the attitude against pedagogy as a science, was 
very marked and very determined. The slogan seemed to be that 
there were teachers before Froebel or Rousseau, teachers just as 
successful, perhaps more so, teachers as zealous, teachers who be- 
queathed to posterity men and women whom they had help lift into 
the galaxy of bright particular stars, the light and solace of their 
generation. Pedagogy was looked upon as a nouveau riche, as a 
usurper, as an upstart, which the old guard could not brook. Pos- 
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sibly this attitude is maintained by very few just now. Yet, willing as 
the majority may be to admit this new claimant to a citizenship of 
toleration, the issue is not ultimately decided and no absolute ver- 
dict that it is a science has been rendered. It has been productive 
of much good, it has thrown much light on educational processes, 
it has, above all, directed intelligent inquiry to the child, it has 
created an ambition to leave no child outside of its pale and to 
employ all conceivable means toward the proper up-bringing of 
the same. This is a large gain. 

Gentlemen of an older day can not be blamed, however, for what- 
ever reluctance they manifested in accepting pedagogy on its own 
credentials. They had learned well the lesson of the past. They 
had seen claimants rise and then sink forever. Many who came to 
the fore under the shelter of some or other science they had wit- 
nessed discomfited and driven from the field for all time. They re- 
membered, to adduce one instance, that in the year 1806, the French 
Institute enumerated no less than eighty geological theories which 
were hostile to the Scriptures, not one of which theories is held to- 
day. ‘They had become suspicious of the very name of science. 
Science, in the hands of unscrupulous adherents, took on a bold 
aspect and, swollen with ambition, pre-empted the vast area of intel- 
lectuality for itself. In fact, what is understood by the multitude as 
science ? 

When one talks of a scientist or of science, is the term used to 
signify a theologian or theology; a metaphysician or metaphysics? 
Not at all. <A scientist to-day is a physicist, a chemist, a geologist, a 
biologist. Strange usurpation, this, a usurpation which explains the 
baseless assertions, the negations which are scattered up and down 
the whole extent of what is understood as scientific literature. 
There is no dogmatism so aggressive and intransigeant as 
the dogmatism of science. It is only the meeting of cer- 
tain deliberate utterances in print that makes us willing to admit 
that views have been enunciated which, while they shock reason, are 
audacious to the very limit of insolence, ignorance and mendacity. 
All this has created a prejudice which, like all prejudice, prevents, 
in many cases, impartiality. Yet, when all is summed up, not so 
much are the adversaries to blame as is science itself. 

The conscience of science is logic, and many a time and oft has the 
still, small voice been unheeded and conclusions vaunted which had 
no warrant either in fact or inference. The foregoing has this much 
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to do with pedagogy, that it may help to an explanation of a position 
which was too hastily assumed and provoked recrimination unworthy 
and unjustifiable. Theological odium has been commented on 
unsparingly and scorchingly by an odium just as virulent as itself. 
There is such a thing as odium scientificum, and such a thing as 
odium pedagogicum. All the odiums resolve themselves in that sen- 
sitiveness plus jealousy which abounds, alas, so frequently, when the 
trumpet rings out a new note, compelling cohorts to rally round the 
flags of rival systems. This procedure is not scientific, nor is it 
science. There is one attitude safe and dignified. It is the attitude 
of the open mind, the mind which is cordial to every opinion until 
it proves its unworthiness, the mind which is calm and serene and 
unafraid, the mind which knows that the truth can not but prevail, 
and so is willing to wait in the joy of the certainty that the future 
is secure. 

Pedagogy has not always been confronted with this mien. It has 
made mistakes, and grievous ones, but what will we? Is it not ever 
thus? Every step the world has made forward, its heavy foot as 
it fell has crushed out hopes, aspirations and ambitions. There 
has never come a benefit to man that has not cost the race toil, moil, 
health, wealth and even life. Everything that flourishes is rooted 
in the blood of victims. There is no other way upward and onward. 
Gamaliel, “who taught according to the law of the fathers,” gave ex- 
pression to a standard of judgment which is applicable to all men, 
all combinations of men, all theories and doctrines. ‘Ye men of 
Israel, take heed to yourselves what you intend to do touching these 
men. Refrain from these men and let them alone, for if this counsel 
or this work be of men, it will come to naught, but if it be of God 
you can not overthrow it.” This is true of pedagogy as well as of 
everything presented for acceptance to the minds or the practises of 
man. What is true in pedagogy, or rather what is correct in every or 
any pedagogical system, must stand in spite of all opposition. Peda- 
gogy has a scientific value only in proportion to the value of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is built. It has a scientific value according to the 
validity of its scientific processes. To any one who has followed the 
meanderings and the ramifications of this pedagogy, it is patent that 
its advocates, while clamoring for the education of the child, not 
only put forward different plans, but begin their efforts animated by 
views largely at variance with each other. 

A word about science in general will elucidate matters. Aristotle 
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will be believed, when he defines science as a syllogistic process com- 
pelling knowledge. It is the effect of demonstration and thus there 
will be no opposition to one who states that science is not any kind 
of knowledge, but the knowledge of things in their causes. Again 
to quote the Stagyrite: “Science is the knowledge of the causes of 
things, is the knowing what those causes are, and the certainty that 
the thing known could not have been caused in any other way.” 
It follows that the fuller the knowledge of causes is, the fuller is 
one’s science. In a word, nothing can be styled science unless the 
cause, its causality, its absolute and necessary connection with the 
effect be ascertained. These were the ideas of perfect knowledge 
received from the ancient philosophy and propagated in those ages 
of scholasticism so igorantly called the Dark Ages. 

Tried by this definition, how much of science is contained in 
the systematized pedagogy of ours and other times? In all scien- 
tific knowledge there must be an appeal to first principles, that is, 
principles almost generally known and certainly consciously or sub- 
consciously admitted. Pedagogy, if it demands a place among the 
sciences, must show that its treatment of its subject matter is scien- 
tific. The boy, the girl, he or she, is the subject matter. They 
can not be treated to any very large degree in a tentative manner. 
Neither in mind nor in body should they be made the object of ex- 
periment. The law of all experimenting is that it must be tried on 
a corpus vile or, is it permissible to say, upon the dog. Again, 
there are certain principles forbidding experimenting along certain 
lines. The child must, as much as possible, be studied and learned 
according to the measure of the causality which has brought it into 
being. Much room for reflection here, much to give one pause. 
Whence comes the child? To whom is the teacher responsible for 
the results of the training? To God, to the parents, to society? What 
are the obligations which the child will find confronting it, when the 
years of discretion are reached, on account of its origin? 

Then there are the possibilities of the child, so innumerable, not 
one of which is to be neglected. Above all, there is the éternal des- 
tiny of the boy and the girl. These are first principles, and demon- 
strable consequences follow from them. Any method which refuses 
to consider these is not thorough and therefore is not scientific. 
That there is a pedagogy which affirms and demonstrates these 
primary maxims or rather fundamental facts, there is the whole 
history of the Church to attest. It has a method of its own, 
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guided by these fixed and immutable truths. How scientific this 
method is throughout its whole extent is another matter. If there is 
at any time a break in the chain, then the scientific nature of the 
process is null and void. It were safer to call pedagogy an art as 
yet. It is young, and no wonder that its yearnings are not all grati- 
fied. But this much must hold. Let it be encouraged. A time will 
surely come when it will be pruned of the many excrescences which 
disfigure it now, when it will be like a tree which is planted near the 
running waters, which shall bring forth its fruit in due season. 


By their fruits we know them and by their fruits we must judge 
them. 
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ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


I. From the Acts of Pius X. 
The faculty of blessing the Crozier beads is granted to 
all priests who are members of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League. 


II. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 

An indulgence of fifty days is granted to religious as 
often as they recite the invocation, “Heart of Jesus, Victim 
of charity, make of me an oblation, living, holy, pleasing 
to God,” providing they have the intention of renew- 
ing the vows of the profession. 

An indulgence of seven years and seven quarantines can 
be gained by all the faithful who, moved by devotion, faith 
and love, fix their eyes upon the Sacred Host during the 
elevation of the Mass, or while solemnly exposed, and re- 
peat at the same time the words, “My Lord and my God.” 
A plenary indulgence once a week may be gained by those 
who adopt this as a daily practise, upon the usual condi- 
tions. 

III. From the Congregation of the Council. 

The following important decree regarding Sponsalia 
and the valid and licit celebration of the Sacrament of Mat- 
rimony has been issued by the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil, and applies to the whole Church: 


(Translation) 
Decree Concerning Sponsalia and Matrimony. 

Issued by the Sacred Congregation of the Council by 
the order and with the authority of our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius X. 

The Council of Trent, cap. I, Sess. XXIV de reform. 
matrim., made prudent provisions against the rash cele- 
bration of clandestine marriages, which the Church of God 
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for most just reasons has always detested and forbidden, 
by decreeing: “Those who otherwise than in the presence 
of the parish priest himself or of another priest, acting 
with the license of the parish priest or of the Ordinary, 
and in the presence of two or three witnesses, shall at- 
tempt to contract matrimony, the Holy Synod renders them 
altogether incapable of contracting marriage thus, and de- 
crees that contracts of this kind are null and void.” 

But as the same Sacred Council prescribed that said 
Decree should be published in all the parishes and was 
not to have force except in those places in which it had 
been promulgated, it has happened that many places in 
which the publication has not been made have been de- 
prived of the benefit of the Tridentine law, and are still 
without it, and continue to be subject to the doubts and 
inconveniences of the old discipline. 

Nor has all difficulty been removed in those places 
where the new law has been in force. For often there 
has been grave doubt in deciding as to the person of the 
parish priest before whom a marriage is to be celebrated. 
The canonical discipline did indeed decide that he is to be 
regarded as the parish priest in whose parish one or other 
of the contracting parties has his or her domicile or quasi- 
domicile. But as it is sometimes difficult to judge whether 
a quasi-domicile really exists in a specified case, not a few 
marriages were exposed to the danger of nullity; many 
too, either owing to ignorance or fraud, have been found 
to be quite illegitimate and void. 

These deplorable results have been seen to happen more 
frequently in our own time on account of the increased 
facility and celerity of intercommunication between the 
different countries, even those most widely separated. It 
has therefore seemed expedient to wise and learned men to 
introduce some change into the law regulating the form 
of the celebration of marriage, and a great many bishops 
in all parts of the world, but especially in the more popu- 
lous states where the necessity appears more urgent, have 
petitioned the Holy See to this end. 

It has been asked also, by very many bishops in Europe, 
as well by others in various regions, that provisions should 
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be made to prevent the inconveniences arising from spon- 
salia, that is, mutual promises of marriage privately en- 
tered upon. For experience has sufficiently shown the 
many dangers of such sponsalia, first as being an incite- 
ment to sin and causing the deception of inexperienced 
girls, and afterward giving rise to inextricable dissensions 
and disputes. 

Influenced by these circumstances, our Holy Father Pope 
Pius X desiring, in the solicitude he bears for all the 
churches, to introduce some modifications with the object 
of removing these drawbacks and dangers, committed to 
the S. Congregation of the Council the task of examining 
into the matter and of proposing to himself the measures 
it should deem opportune. 

He was pleased also to have the opinion of the com- 
mission appointed for the codification of Canon Law, as 
well as of the Eminent Cardinals chosen on this special 
commission for the preparation of the new code, by whom, 
as well as by the S. Congregation of the Council, frequent 
meetings have been held for this purpose. The opinions 
of all having been taken, His Holiness ordered the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council to issue a Decree containing 
the laws, approved by himself on sure knowledge and after 
mature deliberation, by which the discipline regarding 
Sponsalia and marriage is to be regulated for the future 
and the celebration of them carried out in a sure and or- 
derly manner. 

In execution, therefore, of the Apostolic mandate the S. 
Congregation of the Council by these letters lays down and 
decrees what follows: 


CONCERNING SPONSALIA 


I. Only those are considered valid, and produce canon- 
ical effects, which have been contracted in writing, signed 
by both the parties and by either the parish priest or the 
Ordinary of the place, or at least by two witnesses. 

In case one or both the parties be unable to write, this 
fact is to be noted in the document, and another witness 
is to be added who will sign the writing as above, with the 
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parish priest or the Ordinary of the place or the two wit- 
nesses. 


II. Here and in the following articles by parish priest 
is to be understood not only a priest legitimately presiding 
over a parish canonically erected, but in regions where 
parishes are not canonically erected the priest to whom the 
care of souls has been legitimately entrusted in any speci- 
fied district and who is equivalent to a parish priest; and 
in missions where the territory has not yet been perfectly 
divided, every priest generally deputed by the superior 
of the mission for the care of souls in any station. 


CONCERNING MARRIAGE 


III. Only those marriages are valid which are con- 
tracted before the parish priest or the Ordinary of the 
place or a priest delegated by either of these, and at least 
two witnesses, according to the rules laid down in the fol- 
lowing articles, and saving the exceptions mentioned under 


VII and VIII. 


IV. The parish priest and the Ordinary of the place 
validly assist at a marriage: 

(1) Only from the day they have taken possession of 
the benefice or entered upon that office, unless they have 
been by a public decree excommunicated by name or sus- 
pended from the office. 

(2) Only within the limits of their territory, within 
which they assist validly at marriages not only of their 
own subjects, but also of those not subject to them; 

(3) Provided when invited and asked, and not com- 
pelled by violence or by grave: fear, they demand and re- 
ceive the consent of the contracting parties. 


V. They assist licitly: 

(1) When they have legitimately ascertained the free 
state of the contracting parties, having duly complied with 
the conditions laid down by the law; 

(2) When they have ascertained that one of the con- 
tracting parties has a domicile or at least has lived for a 
month in the place where the marriage takes place; 
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(3) If this condition be lacking, the parish priest and 
the Ordinary of the place, to assist licitly at a marriage, re- 
quire the permission of the parish priest or the Ordinary 
of one of the contracting parties, unless it be a case of 
grave necessity, which excuses from this permission ; 

(4) Concerning persons without fixed abode (vagos), 
except in case of necessity, it is not lawful for a parish 
priest to assist at their marriage, until they report the mat- 
ter to the Ordinary or to a priest delegated by him and ob- 
tain permission to assist; 

(5) In every case let it be held as the rule that the 
marriage is to be celebrated before the parish priest of the 
bride, unless some just cause excuses from this. 


VI. The parish priest and the Ordinary of the place may 
grant permission to another priest, specified and certain, 
to assist at marriages within the limits of their district. 

The delegated priest, in order to assist validly and 
licitly, is bound to observe the limits of his mandate and 
the rules laid down above, in IV and V, for the parish 
priest and the Ordinary of the place. 


VII. When danger of death is imminent and where the 
parish priest or the Ordinary of the place or a priest dele- 
gated by either of these can not be had, in order to provide 
for the relief of conscience and (should the case require 
it) for the legitimation of offspring, marriage may be con- 
tracted validly and licitly before any priest and two wit- 
nesses. 


VIII. Should it happen that in any district the parish 
priest or the Ordinary of the place, or a priest delegated 
by either of them, before whom marriage can be cele- 
brated, is not to be had, and that this condition of things 
has lasted for a month, marriage may be validly and licitly 
entered upon by the formal declaration of consent made by 
the spouses in the presence of two witnesses. 


IX. (1) After the celebration of a marriage the parish 
priest, or he who takes his place, is to write at once in the 
book of marriages the names of the couple and of the wit- 
nesses, the place and day of the celebration of the mar- 
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riage, and the other details, according to the method pre- 
scribed in the ritual books or by the Ordinary; and this 
even when another priest, delegated either by the parish 
priest himself or by the Ordinary, has assisted at the mar- 
riage. 

(2) Moreover, the parish priest is to note also in the 
book of baptisms that the married person contracted mar- 
riage on such a day in his parish. If the married person 
has been baptized elsewhere the parish priest who has as- 
sisted at the marriage is to transmit, either directly or 
through the episcopal Curia, the announcement of the mar- 
riage that has taken place, to the parish priest of the place 
where the person was baptized, in order that the marriage 
may be inscribed in the book of baptisms. 

(3) Whenever a marriage is contracted in the manner 
described in VII and VIII, the priest in the former case, 
the witnesses in the latter, are bound conjointly with the 
contracting parties to provide that the marriage be in- 
scribed as soon as possible in the prescribed books. 


X. Parish priests who violate the rules thus far laid 
down are to be punished by their Ordinaries, according to 
the nature and gravity of their transgression. Moreover, 
if they assist at the marriage of anybody in violation of 
the rules laid down in (2) and (3) of No. 5, they are not 
to appropriate the stole-fees but must remit them to the 
parish priest of the contracting parties. 


XI. (1) The above laws are binding on all persons bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church and on those who have been 
converted to it from heresy or schism (even when either 
the latter or the former have fallen away afterward from 
the Church) whenever they contract sponsalia or marriage 
with one another. 

(2) The same laws are binding also on the same Cath- 
olics as above, of the contract sponsalia or marriage with 
non-Catholics, baptized or unbaptized, even after a dis- 
pensation has been obtained from the impediment mixtae 
religionis or disparitatis cultus; unless the Holy See de- 
cree otherwise for some particular place or region. 

(3) Non-catholics, whether baptized or unbaptized, who 
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contract among themselves, are nowhere bound to observe 
the Catholic form of sponsalia or marriage. 

The present decree is to be held as legitimately pub- 
lished and promulgated by its transmission to the Ordi- 
naries, and its provisions begin to have the force of law 
from the solemn feast of the Resurrection of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, next year, 1908. 

Meanwhile, let all the Ordinaries of places see that this 
decree be made public as soon as possible, and explained in 
the different parochial churches of their dioceses in order 
that it may be known by all. 

These presents are to have force by the special order 
of our Most Holy Father Pope Pius X, all things to the 
contrary, even those worthy of special mention, notwith- 
standing. 

Given at Rome on the 2d day of August in the year 
1907. 

* Vincent Card. Bishp. of Palestrina, Prefect. 
C. De Lat, Secretary. 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
A CASE OF RESTITUTION 


Titius tells the following incident in confession. About a year 
ago, while a neighbor’s house was on fire, he did his best to save as 
much furniture and other articles from the burning house as pos- 
sible. When there was no longer any prospect of saving any more 
property, and the owner of the house was standing near Titius, he 
suddenly bethought him of a considerable sum of money that was 
still in the house, but did not dare go after it. He told Titius about 
it, saying: “Well, it goes with the rest.” Thereupon Titius, taking 
a desperate chance, enters the building and secures the money at the 
risk of his life, but never lets on that he succeeded in saving it. 
The house was burned to the ground, and no one ever suspected 
for a moment that Titius has succeeded in saving the money. 
Titius felt no scruple about appropriating the money, as the owner 
had abandoned it as lost, and Titius thought he did him no damage 
in keeping it, because it would surely have been destroyed had 
not Titius saved it. Titius always thought that the money was 
lawfully his until within the last few weeks. Now his conscience 
troubles him, and as the amount was considerable, he desires to 
know what he ought to do in the matter. May he keep it, or must 
he return it? 

ANSWER: Titius must restore the money to the rightful owner, 
but he may retain enough to indemnify himself for the risk he 
took in saving it and for whatever other damage he may have sus- 
tained. We can easily imagine how Titius was led to form a false 
conscience regarding the money, which permitted him to keep it. 
He said to himself, the owner abandoned all claim or right to 
the money when he said: “Let it go with the rest.” And it would 
have gone with the rest, that is, it would have been destroyed and 
lost to the owner had Titius not saved it. The neighbor is not 
any the poorer because Titius kept the money. Whether Titius 
saved it and kept it, or whether it was burned up, in any case it 
was lost to the owner. There is scarcely any doubt that a man 
who has not made a special study of the principles of justice and 
rights, would reason in some such way as above indicated, and thus 
become a possessor bonae fidei. However, we cannot call this 
money a res derelicta. The simple fact that it was in eminent 
danger of being destroyed, does not obliterate the original owner’s 
right to it, or make it a res derelicta. Because it was in imminent 
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danger of being destroyed and then was rescued from that danger 
does not transfer property rights in it, from its owner to the 
rescuer, Although it was on the point of being destroyed, it is 
still the property of its original owner, until it is destroyed or 
abandoned, and as such “res clamat domino.” Eminent danger to 
property does not destroy the owner’s right to the property, so that 
it becomes a res derelicta. Nor does the salvage of property that 
would otherwise be destroyed transfer the ownership of the prop- 
erty to the one who saves it. It is only when the owner does actu- 
ally abandon his property and renounces all intention of claim- 
ing it any more than it becomes a res derelicta, and consequently 
primi possedentis. In the present case it can not be assumed that 
the original and rightful owner of a large sum of money renounced 
all claim to it as soon as he realized that it was going to be destroyed, 
or would willingly consider it as belonging to anyone else but him- 
self in case it were rescued from the fire by human agency or 
through some chance of good fortune. Nor could the owner of the 
money be held guilty of acting unreasonably, in thus continuing 
to claim his property, even though he could not have saved it him- 
self and had given it up as lost. It is still his money. The 
danger it was in has not destroyed his title to it, nor has the 
rescue of it created a new title of ownership in the rescuer. 
Therefore the money must be restored. When Titius fully real- 
izes this obligation of restitution he will commit a mortal sin if he 
does not fulfil it within a reasonable time, if he is able to do so. 

But he is not bound to restore al] the money. He may retain a 
part of it to indemnify himself for the risk he took in saving it. This 
is quite reasonable and in harmony with the principles of justice. It 
is not so easy to determine the exact amount of indemnity that Titius 
is entitled to. In many countries of Europe, the amount is determined 
by statute and is generally ten per cent. of the whole amount found 
or saved. Ten per cent., therefore, we would say, let Titius retain 
as a reward for the risk he took in saving the money. It were 
very much to be desired that we had some such law, determining 
the reward for finding or saving property in the United States. 
We would even agree that Titius keep more than ten per cent. if 
he conscientiously thinks that ten per cent. does not represent the 
risk he took. Moreover, if Titius sustained any damage to his 
health or his clothing by saving this money, he is entitled to a reason- 
able indemnity for that also. 
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Only in the case of food or drink do the moralists make an ex- 
ception to this general rule of restitution. “Si fur rem in certo 
periculo remanentem consumpsertt eodem loco et intra idem tempus 
quo praeviderit rem apud dominum aeque perituram,” he is not 
bound to make any restitution. The reason is that an article has 
no value for the owner as long as it is not removed from the 
danger of destruction. If the food or drink be removed to a 
place of safety before being consumed, then of course they recover 
their value and must be restored, guia res clamat domino. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Kyriale, seu Ordinarium Missae. (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 


The firm of Fr. Pustet, which did such heroic service in the cause of 
church music, has come to the front once more. The old Ratisbon editions 
of the Graduale and Vesperale have been superseded by the recently au- 
thorized Vatican editions. The Pustet firm has loyally abandoned the old 
work, which was the best edition of its kind, and has issued this new 
Kyriale in the Solesmes notation. The present publication, which is care- 
fully and exactly edited, is intended for the organist. It is large and will 
hold its place before the reader without any difficulty. The notes and words 
are also correspondingly clear. 


Ten Lectures on the Martyrs. By Paul Allard. (New York: Benziger 
Bros.) 


This is to our mind the most valuable volume that has appeared in the 
International Catholic Library. M. Paul Allard is everywhere accepted as 
the specialist on all questions dealing with the persecutions, the martyrs 
and other kindred subjects. When this volume, which contains the gist of 
the larger works, first appeared in French, there was instant and hearty 
approval, for it was felt that the eminent scholar had brought his erudition 
to the people in a way that was not too technical. It was therefore a fore- 
gone conclusion that our Catholic editors would include the valuable work 
in their series. In the “Ten Lectures” M. Allard accomplishes that which 
he set out to do. He has shown conclusively that many men and women 
died in witness to a fact—the great fact of Christ. The work has a distinct 
apologetic value, for the author gives these wonderful witnesses as a proof 
of the Divinity of Christianity. As Mgr. Péchenard says in his preface: 
“The writer’s task was then to show how the disciples of Christ gave this 
testimony which they had been commanded to give, and also to show what 
demonstrated force attaches to this testimony in favor of the divinity of 
the Christian religion.” In dealing with the subject M. Allard has treated 
the various questions connected with the martyrs; their motive, the condi- 
tions under which the testimony was given, the numbers of martyrs, their 
trials, tortures, deaths, and the impressions made upon the bystanders. 
To bring this subject up to the proper status, our author traces the spread 
of Christianity in the Roman Empire and beyond its confines and then 
shows the value of the martyr’s testimony in each country for the spread 
of the Gospel. An interesting phase of the work is what we might call the 
social sketch of the Church. It is shown that while the slave element was 
strong and powerful in the spread of the Gospel, there was no social con- 
dition untouched by the new Light. On every question the volume is en- 
tirely satisfactory, and the student reading it will find opened to him a new 
world. He will see the heroic testimony of our fathers in the faith and 
he will see their great victory. While enjoying all this he will learn under 
M. Allard’s guidance that the old Roman Empire had also its bright spots, 
and that it is manifestly unfair to paint it all black. He will also see that 
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while the power of evil certainly inspired much of the enmity shown toward 
the Christians, there were also other forces which had to do with the case. 
He will make all due allowances for prejudice and misunderstanding on the 
part of the Roman government, yet withal he will find that the great fact 
of martyrdom is a strong testimony to Christ and His holy religion. 


We have already had occasion to notice the good work done in England 
by the progressive school of Westminster apologists. Their organized 
system of lectures not only filled a gap but they created a want and opened 
up many new fields. Of necessity the Westminster lectures were delivered 
to a restricted audience. Even in this narrow field the results far more 
than justified the venture. It was therefore a wise counsel which induced 
Dr. Aveling and his confréres to publish these talks. To the priest on the 
mission they will be a God-send, for they cover a wide field of investigation. 
They are substantial objection crushers, and where more light and study 
would be helpful, the ground is marked out by the good bibliographies in- 
cluded in each volume. The third series, which has just been issued by B. 
Herder, of St. Louis, gives us “Authority in Belief,” by Rev. A. B. Sharpe, 
M.A.; “Revelation and Creeds,” by Very Rev. J. McIntyre, D.D.; “Theories 
of the Transmigration of Souls,” by Rev. J. Gibbons, Ph.D.; “Socialism and 
Individualism,” by Very Rev. A. Poock, D.D.; “The Church versus Science,” 
by Rev. J. Gerard, S.J., and “Mysticism,” by Rev. R. H. Benson, M.A. 


Many new editions of old favorites are in the field. Two of these books 
published some time ago have reached their third and fourth editions re- 
spectively. They are both from the pen of James J. Treacy. They are “Con- 
quests of Our Holy Faith; or, Testimonies of Distinguished Converts,” and 
“Tributes of Protestant Writers to the Truth and Beauty of Catholicity.” 
These books, published by Fr. Pustet, of New York, have had a wide circu- 
lation, and this new edition is very appropriate at a time when the experi- 
ences of converts are interesting many both within and without the fold. 
In England this method of apologetics has been found to be singularly effect- 
ive, and no doubt would do the same work here among reading people. 
If it would not be overstepping the mark we might recommend another 
custom of our English friends. It is the publication of very cheap editions 
of all these good books. The popular price abroad is one shilling. 


The Life Around Us. By Maurice Francis Egan. (New York: Fr. Pustet 
& Co.) 


Everything that ever came from the pen of Dr. Egan gives pleasure. This 
reprint of old favorites is no exception. The little stories originally given 
to the public in book form in 1885 have reached the fifth edition and are to- 
day as fresh and charming as they were in the days of their youth. The 
book itself is very presentable and will serve as a premium of encouragement 
for “a good girl.” 











NOTES iii 


NOTES 


Every true Catholic heart rejoiced at the action of the Holy Father in 
issuing the recent Syllabus. Pius X has given abundant proof since his ele- 
vation to the Papal throne that the Sacred College was guided by the Holy 
Spirit in the choice of a successor to Leo XIII. Upon his election, as was to 
be expected, public opinion showed a very lively interest in him. It was ‘said 
that he would be simply the Pope of “charitable activities and liturgical 
functions.” But the short history of a few years at the Vatican has shown 
that our Supreme Pontiff is not only a saintly priest, bishop and cardinal, 
but that he is an ever-watchful ‘and efficient shepherd of the flock of Christ. 


There is evidence more than sufficient that Pius X has his mind and his 
heart set upon other things than the “teaching of Catechism” to a mere 
handful of Italians who frequent from time to time the numerous Italian 
churches; on things other than the mere regulating of the various courses 
which go to make up the curriculum of the Italian seminaries; we have 
the tangible proof that our Saintly Ruler, gentle and humble as he is, is 
alive to the needs of the times; is not to be imposed upon by the enemy 
of souls, take what form he will. Faithful to his soul-felt desire “to restore 
all things to Christ,” he safeguards the souls of those whom Christ has en- 
trusted to his care, from the poison that is offered under the guise of learn- 
ing, wisdom, knowledge. 


A cursory glance at the propositions condemned by the recently promul- 
gated Syllabus will convince one that much such poison has been decocted 
in our times and given out to the unwary as pabulum not incompatible with 
Catholic thought or Catholic doctrine. The fact that the doctrinal draughts 
so copiously offered were compounded by men of talent who have given 
time and thought to their work, added to this other fact, that some at least 
are children of the Church whose one interest is to spread the faith of 
Christ, simply made the danger more alarming and called the more sedu- 
lously for a pronouncement on the part of the Vicar of Christ. 


Without doubt the true children of the Church who have erred not wan- 
tonly, but through misguided intellectual attachment, will accept the de- 
cision of the divinely appointed shepherd and continue their researches along 
proper lines and within proper limits. 


Writing to Mgr. Bégin, Archbishop of Quebec, Pius X declares that the 
characteristic feature of our time is that it draws its inspirations of life and 
thought from the daily newspaper. Catholics therefore must use the means 
appropriate to the popular habits if they wish to heal the ills of the day. 
Against bad books we must put good books; against error, truth; against 
the poison of bad literature we must provide the antidote of good litera- 
ture; against newspapers of evil-tendency we must pit newspapers of high 
moral tone. To neglect such means of meeting the evil is to condemn our- 
selves to have no influence on the people, and to cease to understand the 
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character of our times. And the Pope concludes with the remark that the 
man who publishes and promulgates among the people a press of high moral 
character proves that he realizes the needs of his own day. We commend 
these words of the Supreme Pontiff to all Catholics as well as to all priests 
and hope that the time is drawing near when no Catholic household will be 
without its weekly copy of a Catholic newspaper. It is surely a duty for Cath- 
olics to inform themselves of the condition of things by reading their own 
journals, and so preparing for whatever time and the hour may bring forth. 

Our Holy Father has in this matter simply voiced the sentiments of all 
who are alive to the needs of the times in things Catholic. One of the 
greatest powers of the day is the daily press; and yet one of the greatest 
instruments of evil is the same daily press. The amount of filth that is 
scattered broadcast under the plea that publicity is the great panacea, is dis- 
gustingly shameful. The history of the world’s depravity is heralded to the 
uttermost bounds of indulgence. And to what end! What is gained by the 
morsel of scandal that is taken with every mouthful of morning coffee. 
Is digestion bettered? Is the soul attuned more surely or accurately to the 
due daily praises of God? And yet how prevalent the practise! If we 
must read the daily doings of nations and peoples, why not have a decent 
daily Catholic journal. There is something to think about in the letter of 
Mgr. Bégin. Statistics prove and psychologists confirm the argument drawn 
from statistical records that criminals have been led to specific evil deeds 
by the accounts of similar deeds recorded in the great (?) dailies. Again, 
men and women of suicidal tendencies have been led to self destruction by 
reading of such same acts on the part of others. Every priest from time 
to time meets with such cases in his pastoral work. The weak brained 
and those of weak moral principles are stirred to activity by reading the 
long-drawn and highly-colored accounts of crime given in the daily jour- 
nals. The evil is not minimized by the addition of pictures and charts 
showing just how the crime was perpetrated. An end must come somehow. 
Yellow journalism has been responsible in the past for at least one war; 
what will it lead to next? And what about the ruin of so many immortal 
souls? 








